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LECTURE I. 

The England of Elizabeth. 

"This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land." 

— Shakespeare, Richard II. 

Basis of Lecture. 

During the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) the English Renaissance 
reached its height. In Italy the Renaissance had produced a surpass- 
ingly great development of art, learning and literature, but had fostered 
also with these a semi-paganism, a delight in the sensual side of life, a 
hard individualism and selfish statecraft which had helped to neutralize 
for Italy herself the blessings of the awakening. England owed much 
of her own new life to Italy, but in the English Renaissance there was 
less ecstasy of abandonment to the classical spirit, less departure from 
old standards of morals and religion, less abandonment of human 
feeling in politics and war. Above all, the Renaissance in England was 
by degrees identified with a new and exuberant national consciousness. 

During the first ten years of the reign, 1558-1568, our interest is 
chiefly centred on the movements of Mary Stuart, the final break with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the efforts of Elizabeth to keep Eng- 
land at peace. But thereafter attention is more and more concentrated 
on the literary splendor of the. time, the maritime and commercial 
expansion, and the struggle with Spain. 

Shakespeare was born in 1564 (the year also of Galileo's birth and 
Michael Angelo's death), began writing about the time of the defeat of 
the Armada (1588) or soon after, completed the historical plays, most 
of the comedies and a few tragedies before the death of Elizabeth (1603) 
completed the great series of tragedies and closed his work — perhaps 
with A Winter's Tale and Tlie Tempest — about 1610-12, and died in 
1616. The greatest of the contemporaries of his early life were Wyatt 
and Surrey, Marlowe, Sidney and Spenser; of his later life, Ben Jonson 
and Bacon. Milton was born eight years before Shakespeare's death. 

When Shakespeare was four years old the English and Spaniards had 

(3) 
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their first deadly collision in the West Indies (Hawkins at Vera Cms, 
1568). Drake's most famous exploits were in the seventies (voyage 
round the world 1577-80). But open war delayed until 1584-5, and 
the great Armada was repulsed in 1588. In the meantime exploration 
went on vigorously in the north seas and on the American coast. The 
East India Company was chartered in 1600, and settlement in Virginia 
began definitely in 1606. 

Topics for Class.* 

1. The revival of learning in England (read Green, and Shaw's Oxford 

Reformers). 

2. Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. 

3. The Beginnings of the Sonnet and, the Drama (read Brooke's 

Primer and follow up the more important references). 

4. The Sea-Dogs. 

5. Shakespeare as an interpreter of Elizabethan England. 

6. The Faery Queen as an interpretation of Elizabethan England 

Illustrate from Book I. 

7. Elizabeth and her Court. 



*As a rule, the text-books will give the best introduction to any of the topics 
named, useful as other books may be for further reading. Sometimes when 
another book is of peculiar value it will be mentioned in brackets after the topic 
to which it relates. 
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LECTURE II. 
The Puritan Revolution. 

"Like every soldier in his army, Cromwell held that by the victories 
God had given them He had 'so called them to look after the govern- 
ment of the land, and so entrusted them with the welfare of all His 
people, that they were responsible for it, and might not in conscience 
stand still while anything was done which they thought was against the 
interest of the people of God/ But he never doubted that the nation 
would own its calling as zealously as his soldiers did." — J. R. Green. 

"Puritanism in its higher or lower aspects had no necessary affinity 
with Parliamentarism. Those most imbued with its spirit would have 
been as ready to withhold obedience from a House of Commons as from 
a king if it thwarted them in that which they counted ; s God's cause." 
— S. R. Gardiner. 

"Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon-s ? ot. It 
brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he 
died. . . . He was a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious. 
Before his death he was so full of comfort that to Frank Russel and 
myself he could not express it, 'it was so great above his pain.' A little 
after, he said, One thing lay upon his spirit. I asked him what that was? 
He told me it was, That God had not suffered him to be any more the 
executioner of His enemies." — Cromwell to Col. Walton, 1644. 

Basis of Lecture. 

From the time of Magna Charta (1215) to the Wars of the Roses 
(1455-85) the English Commons, led by the Barons, had more and more 
limited the power of the king and laid the basis of constitutional 
monarchy. But the ruin of the old nobility in the fifteenth century 
wars, the desire of the country for law and order at any price, and 
the ability of the Tudor sovereigns, led to a decided increase in the 
influence of the Crown under Henry VII, Henry VIII, Mary and 
Elizabeth. Marked as this tendency was, it was already declining 
before the great queen's death, and the accession of a king like James I 
(1603-1625) — out of sympathy with the nation, without attractiveness 
or impressiveness, and irritatingly insistent on extravagant kingly 
rights — tended to provoke and strengthen the people in the assertion 
of their power. All they needed were platform and leaders. The 
former was furnished by the royal attempt to tax without consent of 
Parliament. Leadership was supplied by the Puritans. 

The Puritans were simply the most sincere and extreme Protestants, 
united not by a common creed or church organization, but by bitter 
hatred of the Roman Catholic Church and rigid adherence to the moral 
law. During Elizabeth's reign Roman Catholicism had become insep- 
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arably associated in the minds of many of her subjects with the power 
and cruelty cf Spain, and in the long struggle the sternest and most 
zealous of the English Protestant. — uniting patriotism to religious 
fervor — had increasingly found their inspiration in the Old Testament — 
in the commands given to Joshua, Gideon and Saul, and the more 
warlike of the Psalms. These men James instinctively hated, while to 
them the frivolity and dissipation of his court and his pro-Spanish 
policy were an abomination. 

When James I died, in 1625, both sides were exasperated, but the 
crisis had not come. Three years later Parliament won a victory in 
compelling Charles I to sign the Petition of Right. But through the 
thirties the king, advised and aided by two great administrators — 
Strafford and Laud — did his best to build up despotic power. He 
seemed to be succeeding, when the Scotch revolt against prelacy (1639) 
and the ruinous military expense at once involved compelled him to 
summon Parliament. It was obstinate, and was angrily dismissed. 
But he had no other resource, and in 1640 the Long Parliament met at 
Westminster. Its reforms, mild at first, were soon so radical that peace 
became impossible. Civil war followed. The king's own faithlessness 
after his defeat brought about his destruction, and his death in 1649 
left England a republic. 

But the difficulties and novel problems of the Commonwealth soon 
caused the executive power to be centred in the one pre-eminently 
great man among the victors, and Cromwell from 1653 to his death in 
1658 was more powerful as Lord Protector than Charles had been as 
king. The rather irritated recognition of this by the country and the 
lack of any worthy successor brought about the restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660. But the divine right of kings was permanently dis- 
credited, the power of the people against the Crown had been definitely 
vindicated, and the share of the Puritans in the work of establishing 
the liberties of England was done. 

Topics for Class. 

1. The Puritans under Elizabeth. 

2. James I and his relation to the Revolution. 

3. The Petition of Right. 

4. The Long Parliament before the war. 

5. Cromwell in the Civil War. 

6. Cromwell as Protector. 
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LECTURE III. 
The Completion of the Revolution. 

"The Revolution (of 1688) was more than a change of sovereigns. . . . 
Up to the Revolution, England was under a monarchy surrounded by 
certain constitutional checks, intended to prevent the will of the 
monarch from degenerating into arbitrary wilfulness. After the Revo- 
lution, England became practically a republic, in which the Crown 
possessed various constitutional powers, intended to prevent the will 
of the representatives of the people from degenerating into arbitrary 
wilfulness." — S. R. Gardiner. 

"It must ever be an honor to the English Crown that it has been 
worn by so great a man (William III.). . . . He was, in truth, too 
great, not for the times wherein he was called to action, but for the 
peculiar condition of a King of England after the Revolution." — Hallam. 

"The Revolution of 1688 was, in truth and in substance, a revolution 
not made, but prevented." — Edmund Burke. 

Basis of Lecture. 

The Puritan Revolution had been a negative success, but had appar- 
ently really settled nothing positively. The Restoration of 1660 seemed 
an avowal of confidence in the Stuarts on the part of England that was 
equivalent to an admission of failure to devise a better system. Yet 
the period between 1658 and 1688 was not waste time. It was a period 
during which the English people, much puzzled, were unconsciously 
digesting the matter and seeking a way out of the difficulty. In the 
meantime Charles II, worthless as a king, was popular personally, and 
was cautious enough and clever enough to hold his throne for twenty- 
five years (1660-85). 

James II, more earnest than his brother, lacked his tact. His uncom- 
promising assertion of Divine Right and his effort to re-establish the 
Roman Catholic Church alienated the people hopelessly, and when 
William of Orange came over on the invitation of the most influential 
men of the kingdom, the nation decided definitely against King James 
(1688). He went into exile, and though for nearly a century there 
was a Jacobite party — sufficiently strong to lead formidable revolts in 
1715 and 1745 — yet the Revolution of 1688 remained a permanent 
declaration of a now accepted principle. William's own tact and genius 
gave dignity and a tinge of glory to the new constitutional monarchy. 

The comparative insignificance of Queen Anne and her two German 
successors (Anne, 1702-1714; George I, 1714-1727; George II, 1727- 
1760) gave an opportunity for Parliament to permanently establish its 
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power, just as the tyranny of John and the weakness of Henry III had 
made possible Magna Charta and the first House of Commons in the 
thirteenth century. Popular government could not come all at once. 
But even George III, when he strove to build up anew the personal 
power of the Crown, had to do so by the corruption of Parliament. 
His fleeting success could not cancel the great permanent result of the 
Revolution — the subordination of every other power in the kingdom, even 
the Crown itself, to the House of Commons. 

Topics for Class. 

1. Explain the popularity of Charles II. 

2. The Earl of Shaftesbury (see for this as for topics 1, 3 and 5, 

Macaulay's History, Vol. I, and read Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel). 

3. Contrast Charles II with James II. 

4. William III. 

5. Contrast the work and position of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 

and Sir Robert Walpole. 

6. Prince Charles Edward. Account for the rising of '45. 
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LECTURE IV. 
Chatham and the Empire. 

"Your country has been long in labour, and has suffered much, but 
at last she has produced a man." — Frederick II to the British Envoy at 
Berlin. 

"Without a moment of hesitation, without a twinge of diffidence, he 
set himself at the head of his countrymen; and they, placing their blood 
and treasure at his disposal, believing all that he asserted, paying all 
that he demanded, undertaking everything that he advised, followed 
him through an unbroken course of effort and victory with an enterprise 
and a resolution worthy of his own. . . . * You would not know your 
country again,' Horace Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann at Florence. 
'You left it a private little island, living upon its means. You would 
find it the capital of the world."' — Trevelyan, Early History of Charles 
James Fox. 

"The expansion of England in the New World and in Asia is the 
formula which sums up for England the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury."— J. R. Seeley 

Basis op Lecture. 

Britain's steps towards empire before the time of Pitt had been slow 
and — except in America — of little apparent importance. In the East 
the East India Company held little more than Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta; in Africa there was a small strip of the Gold Coast; Gibraltar 
had been taken in 1704, and the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) had added 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and the Hudson's Bay Territory. At the 
same time, the commerce and sea-power of the country were steadily 
growing to a magnitude that made extension of empire a certainty 
unless it should be prevented by a rival. 

France (Louis XIV, 1660-1715; Regency of Duke of Orleans, and 
Louis XV, 1715-1774) had been since the time of Charles II increas- 
ingly recognized as Britain's enemy, on the continent, at sea, and in the 
colonies. The treaties of Ryswick (1697), Utrecht (1713) and Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) closed three successive wars which materially humbled 
France and advanced Britain's prestige. In 1755 Braddock's attack 
on Fort Duquesne inaugurated the Seven Years' War. His failure, 
Byng's retreat from Minorca, leaving it to be captured, and Cumber- 
land's defeat at Hastenbeck resulting in the French occupation of 
Hanover, began the war disastrously for England, while her ally, 
Frederick II of Prussia,was threatened with extinction at the hands of 
Austria, France and Russia. 

But now (1757) began the gieat Newcastle-Pitt ministry, in which 
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Pitt was given the entire conduct of the war. Aiding Frederick with 
subsidies, he devoted his chief efforts to America and the sea. In 
America, Amherst and Wolfe with worthy companions took Louisburg, 
Fort Frontenac (Bradstreet) and Du Quesne (Forbes) in 1758, and 
Niagara in July, 1759 (Sir William Johnson), winning the control of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, the Lakes and the Ohio Valley. The capture of 
Ticonderoga and Quebec followed, and in 1760, with the surrender of 
Montreal, Canada definitely passed into the hands of the British. 

In the meantime, Boscawen, off the coast of Portugal, and Hawke at 
Quiberon Bay (August and November, 1759) destroyed the French fleets 
available for attack on England. In the East, Clive was laying the 
foundation of the Anglo-Indian Empire (defence of Arcot, 1751 : Plassey, 
1757). The capture of Martinique, Havana and the Philippines — 
though not confirmed by the treaty that closed the war — equally illus- 
trate the confidence, the courage and the overwhelming sea-power that 
made possible the immense undertakings carried through or initiated 
during Pitt's ministry. More than any other one man he is responsible 
for the British Empire as it is. 

Topics for Class. 

1. William Pitt. 

2. Wolfe. 

3. Robert Clive (Macaulay, Malleson's or Wilson's Life, and Hunter's 

Brief History). 

4. (a) Fort Frontenac; (b) Ticonderoga. 

5. Contrast New France and New England. 
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LECTURE V. 
Britain and Greater Britain Under George III. 

"Stranger irony of Fate can hardly be imagined than that which 
placed this stupidest of rulers at the head of a great people during one 
of its most trying crises." — Leslie Stephen. 

" Punctual, patient, self-willed, and self-possessed; intruding into 
every department; inqui.ing greedily into every detail; making every- 
body's duty his own, and then doing it conscientiously, indcfatigably, 
and as badly as it could possibly be done; he (George III) had almost 
all the qualities which enable a man to use, or misuse, an exalted 
station with hardly any of the talents by means of which such a station 
can be reached from below/' — Trevelyan, Early History of Chm-Ies Fox. 

"Already, amid the blaze of the victories of Pitt, that strange 
Nemesis which so often dogs the steps of great human prosperity, may 
be clearly descried. The destruction of the French power in America 
removed the one ever-pressing danger which secured the dependence of 
the English colonies on the mother country. The great colonial forces 
raised and successfully employed during the war gave the colonies for 
the first time a consciousness of their strength and furnished them with 
leaders for the War of Independence; while the burden of the debt due 
to the lavish expenditure of Pitt revived that scheme for the taxation 
of America which led in a few years to the dismemberment of the 
Empire."— W. E. H. Lecky. 

"The fibre of our public men had long been growing dangerously lax, 
and at length temptation came in irresistible force. The sudden wealth 
which poured into England after Chatham had secured her predomi- 
nance in both hemispheres brought in its train a flood of extravagance 
and corruption. There was now, however, in store for our country a 
severe and searching lesson, the direct consequence of her faults, and 
proportioned to their magnitude, but by which as a nation she was 
capable of profiting. She escaped the fate of other world-wide empires 
by the noble spirit in which she accepted the teaching of disaster. 
From the later years of the American war onwards there set in a steady 
and genuine reformation in personal and political morals which carried 
her safe, strong and pure through the supreme ordeal of the wrestle 
with Napoleon. — Trevelyan, American Revolution. 

Basis of Lecture. 

To study British affairs during the reign of George III (1760-1820) is 
to study a great people free in their instincts and traditions, but con- 
servative and loyal to their king, in the toils of an outworn machinery 
of government and a crafty, bigoted, vindictive and short-sighted 
sovereign, and passing thus handicapped through the greatest political 
crisis of modern times. 

During the first part of the reign the king, aiming steadily at absolute 
power, reduced Parliament almost to a nullity by corruption and by an 
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able and unscrupulous use of political tactics. The best-known results 
are the humiliating conflicts with Wilkes (general warrants, 1763; 
Middlesex elections, 1768-9; publication of Parliament debates, 1771) 
and the loss of the American colonies. The Letters of Junius (1769-72) 
and, on a higher level, Burke's Thoughts on the Present Discontents 
(1770) still remain a crushing indictment of George III, and of the cor- 
ruption of the governing classes which made his system possible. 

But after 1783 the king found his own master in William Pitt, and the 
politics of the country took a steadily healthier tone. In 1789 the 
French Revolution began, and in 1793 war was declared by the Republic. 
The excesses in France brought about an intensely conservative reaction 
in Britain. For the time all reform movements were checked. Yet it 
was an essentially healthy national spirit that now carried through the 
long war with Napoleon — one that had been growing even in the days 
of Wilkes and the American Revolution. 

The greatness of the time is seen perhaps least in politics. It was the 
age of Wesley, Whitefield, Howard and Wilberforce; of Cowper, Gray, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Gibbon, Hume, Adam Smith and — in the 
latter half of the reign — Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats and 
Sir Walter Scott; of Reynolds, Romney and Gainsborough; of steam 
and the industrial revolution; of the beginnings of Canada, Australia 
and British South Africa; of Warren Hastings and Wellesley, Welling- 
ton, Jervis and Nelson. 

Topics for Class. 

1. The conflicts with Wilkes (see Trevelyan's Fox) 

2. British politics during the American Revolution (see Trevelyan, 

Burke's Present Discontents, and the Letters of Junius). 

3. Warren Hastings (Macaulay, Lyall, and Hunter's Brief History). 

4. Charles Fox. 

5. Pitt and the French Revolution (Rosebery). 

6. Britain's part in the war with Napoleon. 

7. The social changes of the reign. 
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LECTURE VI. 
The Victorian Era. 

"Her court was pure; her life serene; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

And statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the seasons when to take 

Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 

By shaping some august decree, 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, 

Broad-based upon her people's will, 
And compass'd by the inviolate sea." 

— Tennyson. 

Basis of Lecture. 

In all the many-sided and somewhat bewilderingly complex lines of 
progress during the last century, two movements stand out pre-emi- 
nently as far as Great Britain is concerned: the gradual triumph of 
popular government, and the growth of the empire. 

Before Victoria ascended the throne (June, 1837) the extreme con- 
servatism which had held sway in England since the early years of the 
French Revolution had begun to diminish (Canning, Peel, Huskisson), 
and in 1832 the great Reform Bill had made the House of Commons at 
last really representative of the country. 

But the Reform Bill was far from final. The Industrial Revolution 
had shaken the whole social structure; points of view had insensibly 
altered under the influence of the tremendous changes on the continent; 
and democratic ideas were in the air. Three statesmen may be said to 
have done most to make the government of Great Britain reflect the 
actual change in the nation. John Bright (1811-89) was the voice of 
the new industrial class ("We must not forget that everything that this 
Society has gained since the Revolution of 1688, and especially every- 
thing that we have gained of late years, has been gained in the manly 
contest of the industrial and commercial classes against the aristocracy 
and privileged classes of this country"). Gladstone (1809-98), with his 
genius for leadership and finance, joined to his eloquence and his power 
of inspiring enthusiasm, was for nearly fifty years the apostle, so to 
speak, and leader of British liberalism ("You cannot fight against the 
future. Time is on our side. The great social forces which move 
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onwards in their might and their majesty and which the tumult of our 
debates does not for a moment impede or disturb — those great social 
forces are against you; they are marshalled on our side; and the banner 
which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps at some moment it 
may droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in the 
eye of Heaven, and it will be borne by the finn hands of the united 
people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain, 
and to a not far distant, victory ") . Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field (1804-81), founder and leader of the Conservative party, by his 
Reform Act of 1867 out-Gladstoned Gladstone, "shot Niagara," and 
practically made England a democracy ("The truth is, gentlemen, a 
statesman is the creature of his age, the child of circumstances, the 
creation of his times." "He belonged to a school of politics of which 
Bolingbroke, Carteret, and Shelburne, and in some periods of his career, 
Chatham, were earlier representatives, who had no real sympathy with 
the preponderance of the aristocratic element in the old Tory party, 
who had a decided disposition to appeal frankly to democratic support, 
and who believed that a strong executive resting on a broad democratic 
basis was the true future of Toryism." — W. E. H. Lecky). 

In the meantime Britain's sea-power and commerce were steadily 
drawing her towards an empire which has reached an area of about 
12,000,000 square miles and a population of about 400,000,000. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, became after 1840 self- * 
governing, — more like nations joined in a closely allied confederacy, than 
subject members of an empire. India, the greatest of the Crown colo- 
nies, was governed by the East India Company until, after the conquest 
of the Punjab (1849) and the annexation of Oude (1856), it was 
threatened with disruption in the Mutiny (1857-8). Since 1858 it has 
been ruled absolutely by Great Britain. Egypt, important as guarding 
the road to the East, has been garrisoned by British soldiers and held 
under a species of guardianship since 1881, but is not yet part of the 
empire. The advent of democracy has checked expansion as little as 
it has threatened the monarchy. Indeed, it has apparently given a 
new vitality and permanence to both Empire and Crown. 

Topics for Class. 

1. Gladstone and Ireland. 

2. Beaconsfield and the English people. 

3. The influence and work of Bright. 

4. The Indian Mutiny. 

5. Britain in Egypt. 

6. Canada in and since 1837. 

7. Queen Victoria. 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. Tbey contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



Thb Citibs op Italy and Their Gift to Civilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

English Writers op thb Present Era. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. . 15 cents 

Thb Divine Comedy of Dante. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

The Expansion of England. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Wagner : The Music Drama. Thomas Whitney Surette 15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M.A 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B.Sc 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A. ... 10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Civics. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn. William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frlssell 25 cents 

The Awakening of Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Burns and 800TT. Albert H Smyth, B A 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents! 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D 10 cents 

The Painters of Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 16 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
Address University Extension Society, ill South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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University Extension Lectures 



Syllabus 



of a 



Course of Six Lectures 



Causes and Results of the Civil 
War 



1 . The Foundations of Sectional- 

ism. 

2. The Early Years of Slavery. 

3. The Clashing of Interests. 



4. The Climax of the Abolition 

Movement. 

5. The War and Its Consequences. 

6. Through Reconstruction to 

Prosperity. 



By 
Guy Carleton Lee, LL. D., Ph. D. 

Staff Lecturer in History and Literature of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching 



No. 240 



Prlc« ( 10 cent* 



Copyright, 1904. by 

The American Society for the Bxtemion of University Teaching 

11 Sooth Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 



SUMMARY. 



The True History of the Civil War. Guy Carleton Lee. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 

WORKS ON THE SEVERAL LECTURES: 

1-2. Story of the Civil War, John C. Ropes; American Conflict ', 
Horace Greeley; Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, Jefferson Davis; Constitutional View of the War 
between the States, Alexander H. Stephens. 

3-4. History of the United States Since 1850, James F. Rhodes; 
Constitutional and Political History of the United States, 
H. Von Halst; Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, 
Jefferson Davis ; Constitutional View of the War between the 
States, Alexander H. Stephens. 

5. History of the Civil War in America, Le Comte de Paris; 

History of the United States Since 1850, James F. Rhodes. 

6. Reconstruction and the Constitution, John W. Burgess. 
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LECTURE I. 

Foundations of Sectionalism. 

Necessity of recognizing antecedent revolutionary forces. Envi- 
ronment and racial differences. Calhoun's words. No natural 
barrier between North and South. Rift between North and South. 
Effects of climate. Geographical law of human character. Its 
manifestation in North and South. Puritanism impossible in the 
South. Early emancipation of slaves among Teutonic races. 
Industrial differences. North adapted to small holdings. South 
adapted to large estates and aristocracy. Northern industrial dif- 
ferentiation. South wholly agricultural. Immigration restricted 
to the North. Consequent tendencies to centralization. Differ- 
ences in antecedents of two sections. Principles directing course 
of immigration. London and Plymouth Companies. Puritans and 
Cavaliers. Intolerance of Puritanism and its bearing. Effects of 
dissimilar religious organizations. Introduction of slavery — the 
seed of rebellion. Incompatibility of slavery with Northern cli- 
mate and industry- The Constitution, as respecting States' rights 
theory. History and nature of agreement between original States. 
Mr. Calhoun's "Compact" theory. Its refutation by Mr. Webster. 
Development of Northern centralizing interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. Was the country constitutionally slave and territorially 
free, or vice versa? A question answered only by the war. 



LECTURE II. 

Early Years of Slavery. 

Negro enslaved from remote antiquity. Slavery represents a 
stage in social progress. Illustrations from various epochs and 
peoples. The first negroes brought into Europe by Prince Henry 
of Portugal in 1442. Importation of negro slaves to America advo- 
cated by Las Casas. Captain John Hawkins engaged in slave 
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trading in partnership with Queen Elizabeth. Negro slaves first 
introduced in Virginia. Spread of the institution inevitable in 
the South. Condition of slaves in early days. Severe slave laws. 
Georgia, founded free, obliged to become slave. Attitude of early 
Puritans in regard to slavery. Slavery present and popular in 
Massachusetts from the beginning. First statute establishing sla- 
very. Enslavement of the Indians. Disregard by the Pilgrims of 
moral condition of slaves. New England shipmasters in African 
slave trade. Slavery unprofitable for Massachusetts. First aboli- 
tionist principles advocated by Quakers. Anti-slavery enactments 
in New England vetoed by colonial governor. England and the 
slave trade. Independence and anti-slavery. Growth of latter 
sentiment in New England. Facilitated by natural and economic 
conditions. Growing humanitarianism. Emancipation first 
effected in Rhode Island. Quickly followed by other New Eng- 
land States. Slavery in the Constitution. Jefferson's proposi- 
tion for interdiction of slavery after 1800. Proposition nearly 
carried. The act of 1787, its importance and Webster's comment 
thereon. The three great compromises of that year. Other legis- 
lation regarding fugitive slaves. Effect of the cotton gin. Growth 
of abolition movement. Judge Story's decision. Condition and 
treatment of slaves. 



LECTURE III. 

^ The Clashing of Interests. 

What was the occasion of the Civil War? Two points of con- 
flict Irreconcilable interests developed misunderstanding. Sla- 
very the direct cause. South regarded anti-slavery legislation as 
usurpation of State prerogative. North and territorial legislation. 
Democratic and Whig parties. Contest for balance of power. 
Growing importance of Senate. Government dominated by South. 
Resistance by the North. Rivalry for increased territorial repre- 
sentation. Rapid growth of North ; its effect on House of Repre- 
sentatives. State rights theory. Hartford convention of 1814. 
South Carolina and nullification. Calhoun and his theory. Webs- 
ter and federalism. Jackson's threat of repression. The great 
parliamentary battles over slavery. Missouri Compromise. Clay 
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and his influence. John Quincy Adams and the right of petition. 
Contest over Texas. The Wilmot Proviso. Calhoun forcing the 
issue in 1847. The Omnibus Bill. Tariff legislation and its effect 
on the controversy. 



LECTURE IV. 

The Climax of the Abolition Movement 

Why slavery was so long unmolested in the United States. 
First abolitionists. Woolman, Lundy. Garrison and The Libera- 
tor. Postoffice and abolitionist literature. Unpopularity of the 
cause in the North. Persecution and violence. The North and the 
negro. Abolition in politics. Wendell Phillips. Webster on abo- 
litionists. Seward and his higher law. Fugitive slave law of 
1850. Influence of latter on Northern sentiment The under- 
ground railroad. Douglas and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The 
South imperiling her cause. Effect of repeal of Missouri Com- 
promise on North. A new party with one plank in its platform. 
Charles Sumner ; the man and his influence. "Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
Fanatical abolitionists. Bleeding Kansas. John Brown in Kan- 
sas. The Dred Scott decision. Its effect on North. John Brown 
and Harper's Ferry. Helper's "The Impending Crisis." The abo- 
litionist's attitude toward secession. 



LECTURE V. 

The War and Its Consequences. 

Was the war an inevitable necessity? Were both sides to 
blame? In what manner and to what degree? Lack of enthusi- 
asm among Southern people for secession. Remarkable apathy 
of the North. Fort Sumter and the effect of its fall. Abraham 
Lincoln ; the man and his task. His success a triumph of democ- 
racy. The attitude of Europe. What do we owe Russia? Politi- 
cal influence in the appointment of officers. Its evil effects. The 
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great generals. Anti-slavery legislation. Lincoln's first attitude. 
Its necessity as a war measure. Emancipation effected. Varying 
successes. Peace party in the North. Grant's policy of wearing 
out South. Success and ending of rebellion. Results of war. 
The creation of a navy. Loss of merchant marine. Constitution 
defined and amended. Union preserved. 



LECTURE VI. 

Through Reconstruction to Prosperity. 

Assassination of Lincoln. A calamity to the South. His plan 
of reconstruction. Varying propositions for rehabilitation of 
seceded States. The party of retribution. Johnson's first attitude. 
Lincoln's plan advocated by Seward. Johnson changes his mind. 
Rupture between President and Congress. Impeachment. Posi- 
tion of the negroes. Military occupation. The Freedmen's Aid. 
The carpetbaggers. Shall the negroes be given the franchise? 
Inability of North to understand the problem. The question of 
amnesty. Seceded States re-enter the Union. Reorganization of 
Southern industry. Ineradicable Southern prejudices in regard to 
negro. The problems still before us. The solid South. 
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The Glass. — At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part. The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students' Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, 111 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' Asso- 
ciations. 

The Examination. — Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
btudy. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



The Cities or Italy and Thus Gift to Civilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

English Warms or the Present Era. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. . 15 cents 

The Divine Comedy or Dante. Edward Howard GriggB, M.A 10 cents 

The Expansion or England. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Wagner : The Music Drama. Thomas Whitney Burette 15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M.A 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B.Bc 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A. ... 10 cents 

Types or Womanhood Studied prom Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

CrviCB. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn. William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frissell 25 cents 

The Awakening or Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Burns and Scott. Albert H Smyth, B. A. 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 20 cents 

Education and Lite. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents' 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D 10 cents 

Tin Painters or Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 15 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
Address University Extension Society, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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University Extension Lectures 



Syllabus 



of a 



Course of Six Lectures 



Representative American Writers 



1. Longfellow. 

2. Emerson. 

3. Thoreau. 



4. Hawthorne. 

5. Walt Whitman. 

6. Henry James. 



By 
J. C. Powys, M.A. 

Staff Lecturer in History and Literature for the Oxford and American 
Societies for the Extension of University Teaching 



No. 241 



Price, 10 cent* 



Copyright, 1904, by 

The American Society for the Extension of Unirertity Teaching 

111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 

Grote's History of Greece. 

Warde Fowler's City State. 

Greek Sculpture, E. Gardner. 

Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. 

Handbook of Greek Constitutional History, Greenidge. 

The Greek View of Life, Dickenson. 

F. de Coulanges, The Ancient City. 

Zeller's Outlines of Greek Philosophy. 

Mommsen's History of Rome. 

Roman Public Life, Greenidge. 

Niebuhr's Lectures on the History of Rome. 

Roman Festivals of the Republic, Warde Fowler. 

History of Florence, for the First Two Centuries, Professor 

Villari. 
Life and Times of MachiavelU, Professor Villari 
Life and Times of Savonarola, Professor Villari. 
Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonds. 
History of Florence, Machiavelli. 
The Prince, Machiavelli. 
The Modern Rigime, Taine. 
Histoire de la France Contemporaine, Hanotanx. 
(Governments and Parties in Continental Europe, A. L. Lowell. 
UAncien Regime et la Revolution, De Tocqueville. 
France, J. B. Bodley. 

Studies in Constitutional Law, Emile Boutmy. 
Etudes Socialistes, Jaur£s. 
Cambridge Modern History — The United States. 
Bryce's American Commonwealth. 
The State, Woodrow Wilson. 
Congressional Government, Woodrow Wilson. 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, Godkin. 
Democracy in America, De Tocqueville. 
Plato's Republic. 
Aristotle's Politics. 
More's Utopia. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Milton's Prose Works. 
Hobbes' Leviathan. 
Goethe's Wilhebn Meister. 
Comte's Positive Philosophy. 
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LECTURE I. 

The Athenian Republic. 

Of the nature and origin of the state. Connection between the 
state and civilization. Relations between the individual and the 
community. Of the character and functions of sovereignty. The 
social contract theory and absolute sovereignty of the state as 
explained by Hobbes, compared with the theory of the evolution 
of custom. Relation between the individual and the community. 
•The socialistic and the individualistic theories. Development of 
democracy. Meaning of the word liberty. Difficulty of recon- 
ciling liberty and equality. The character of the ancient City 
State compared with the modern nation. The Athenian democracy. 
The Greek suspicion of large states. Their idea that man reaches 
his complete self-realization and well-balanced life in and through 
a TToXts. According to Aristotle the state comes into existence 
for the sake of life, but continues for the sake of "good life." It 
was not so much (as at Sparta) that the individual was sacri- 
ficed to the state as that the individual through the state arrived 
at his true moral and intellectual stature. Nor was there at 
Athens the opposition, so characteristic of the modern world, 
between men of genius and society. The state was in every sense 
a unity: religion, art and politics, not isolated and antagonistic 
as they so often are with us, were interfused and interpenetrated 
one with another. 

In estimating the steps by which the Athenians arrived at their 
complete democracy, we have to consider separately the consti- 
tutions of Solon and Cleisthenes and the changes introduced by 
Pericles. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF SOLON, 594 B. 0. 

Abolition of the privileges of the Eupatridae. 
Rearrangement of the people according to wealth instead of 
birth. 
The four classes: 

The Pentekosiomedimni (with an income over 500 medimni). 
The Hippeis (with an income over 300). 
The Zeugite (with an income over 150). 

(3) 
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The Thetes (with an income under 150). 

Freeing of the debtors. 

Establishment of the Euboic coinage. 

The Archonship to belong to the Pentekosiomedimni alone, but 
each tribe to choose ten candidates, and from these forty men the 
nine archons to be chosen by lot. 

The archons at the end of their year of office were to be held 
responsible to the assembly of the people for all their acts. 

The Boute, or Senate, to be composed of four hundred members 
chosen from the tribes. It prepared measures for the Assembly 
(or Ecclesia) and received foreign ambassadors on affairs of peace 
and war. 

The Areopagus (composed of ex-archons) was the State Censor 
and regulated the moral life of the citizens. It tried all cases of 
homicide and supervised the working of the constitution. 

The Ecclesia. — This was the assembly of the whole people 
wherein every citizen, over thirty, might sit It judged the con- 
duct of the archons after their year of office was over. It gave 
supreme decisions in matters of war and peace and in such affairs 
as the Senate submitted to it, otherwise it could not be said to 
have either legislative or administrative power. 

It appears probable that Solon rather used; to a new political 
purpose, a previously existing division of the people, than that 
he invented this division on his own authority. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF CLEISTHENES, 508 B. C. 

Cleisthenes divided the people into ten tribes, each tribe divided 
again into non-contiguous "denies. 99 He increased the Bouie to 
500 — fifty from each tribe. It prepares legislative business and 
offers proposals (Tr/ao^ovXev/iara) for the Ecclesia to ratify. The 
year was divided into ten periods and one of these was given to the 
senators of each tribe and called a Prytany (irpvravaa). These were 
lodged in a public building called the Prytaneum. Each irpvravtux 
was divided into five bodies of ten men each, called ProMri, and 
each ten presided for seven days at all meetings of the Bouie and 
Ecclesia. A President for each day, the Epistates held the keys 
of the Acropolis. 

The Ecclesia met four times in each irpvraviui, heard ambassa- 
dors, decided on questions of war, peace, alliances, treaties, nego- 
tiations, and received his accounts at the end of the year from 
every officer of the Republic. It could, with the approval of the 
Heliaea, supplement any law of the constitution (vo/u>c). It could 
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promulgate decrees (^^ur/ia) and it received (Trpo/fovAcv/xa) report! 
from the Senate. 

The Heliaea, like the Ecclesia, was composed of all the citi- 
zens over thirty. It heard appeals from decisions of the magis- 
trates and tried persons accused of crimes against the state. It 
was divided later into Dikasterics. It formed the guardian of 
the law and constitution. 

It seems that though Solon had introduced the use of lot as a 
democratic measure and Cleisthenes had widened its use, yet 
immediately after the reforms of Cleisthenes it was disused for 
several years, lest by chance any friends of the late tyrannies 
should obtain office. 

CHANGES INTRODUCED BY PERICLES, 456 B. C. 

The Archonship was opened to the Zeugitae and even (under a 
legal fiction) to the Thetes. The Dikasts were paid, at first one 
obol a day, and then (probably at Cleon's recommendation) three 
obols. Payment for members of the Ecclesia was not introduced 
till after the Peloponnesian War by Agyrrhius (395 B. C). Corn 
doles. Land assignments. Payment for festivals. "The third 
abuse, which was to become the greatest, grew out of the pay- 
ment of two obols for the theatre, which was introduced by Cleo- 
phon. The principle of "distribution" was one inherent in the 
structure of a Greek democracy. It was due to the simple prin- 
ciple that the state was a Kotvwvta, a joint stock company, and 
hence that any surplus in "goods" which accrued to it should be 
distributed "viritim" amongst the citizens. 

PHILOSOPHY AND ABT AT ATHENS. 

Plutarch thus describes the work of Pericles and the artists 
and craftsmen he employed in adorning the city. 

"For some gained by bringing stuff, as stones, brass, ivory, gold, 
ebony and cypress. Others got to work and fashion it, as carpen- 
ters, gravers, founders, casters of images, masons, hewers of stone, 
diers, goldsmiths, joyners working in ivory, painters, men that 
let in sundry colours of pieces of stone or wood and turners — 
every workman in his science did strive what he could to excell 
others, to make his work appear greatest in sight and to be most 
workmanly done in show. Now the chief surveyor general of all 
these works was Phidias. Albeit that there were many other ex- 
cellent workmasters in every science and occupation. For the 
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Temple of Pallas, which is called Parthenon, was built by Ictinus 
and Callicrates; and the chapel of Elensis (where the secret 
ceremonies of the mysteries were made) was first founded by 
Coraebus." The statue of Athena Promachus. 

Early Greek Philosophy. — Anaxagoras, the friend of Pericles. 
The Sophists. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle. The Cynics, the Stoics, 
the Epicureans. 

The Religion of the Greeks. — Zeus, Apollo, Aphrodite, Athene. 
The mysteries of Eleusis. The worship of Dionysus. 

The Literature of the Athenians. — ^Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Aristophanes. Private life among the Athenians. Position 
of women at Athens. Aspasia. 

The Tribes and Clans. — The original four Ionic tribes — Geleon- 
tes, Hopletes, Aegicoreis, Argadeis. The ycVos (or clan) divided 
into 6/xoyaAaKTcs (homogalactes) and o/oyea>vc9 (orgeones). 

Meaning of these distinctions: 

The <t>parpuu (Phratries). "The members of the Phratry 
must receive into their body both the homogalactes and the orge- 
ones. The phratry is thus the connecting link between the family 
and the state, for membership of this body was the deciding point 
in the question of citizenship." (See Mr. Greenidge's Handbook.) 

The Eupatrids, Geomori and Demiurgi. Further divisions of the 
trbes. The t/dittvcs (trittys) and vavKpapuu (naucraries) . 

The ten new tribes of Cleisthenes and their division into demes. 
"Each tribe had its chapel and cultivated the worship p of its 
eponymous hero, but as no local or peculiar traditions were asso- 
ciated with the names of these deified personalities, these separate 
worships could not interfere with the feeling of the unity of the 
state. To preserve this unity and to destroy the old clan influence 
by a complete divorce of state from family organization, was the 
meaning of the redivision; it was typical of the reforms thought 
appropriate to a democratic legislator." 

Ostracism. — A system whereby a majority of votes (six thou- 
sand at least) banished to a not ignominious exile for ten years 
any refractory citizen. This was a protection against the pre- 
dominant power of individuals : but was liable to abuse. 

The democracy of Athens, then, was able to devote all its 
energies to politics, art and war because it possessed four hun- 
dred thousand slaves who performed its coarser labours and an 
empire made up of subject allies who poured tribute into its 
treasuries. The Athenian slaves were probably happier than any 
other slaves or serfs before or since. Masters were not allowed 
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to put them to death. "There is some evidence that brutal treat- 
ment necessitated an enforced sale; while an assault on a slave 
by a third party was an offence against the criminal law." 

With regard to her empire Athens was undoubtedly the cham- 
pion and friend of the masses in each of her subject cities, and 
though the leader of democracy there is only one instance of her 
changing an already existing government. "In most of the states 
we may imagine a patriotic party generally in the minority, an 
Athenian party generally in the majority; and this majority 
proves the truth of Aristotle's dictum that the masses will remain 
quiet if they are only decently treated." With regard to the 
government it must be remembered that though the Ecclesia was 
the supreme executive assembly, yet it was unable without elab- 
orate precautions to change the existing constitution. 

The constitution at Athens as in America must be regarded as 
the final sovereign. Of this constitution or law, the Dikasteries, 
or sworn jurors, were the guardians. "There was no power which 
could revise their sentences ; a new trial might be granted by the 
legal fiction of false evidence having been tendered in the first, 
but most of the cases before these courts were of the nature of 
Sucai avroreXcts, final and irrevocable. If we add to this that 
the Dikasts were the only irresponsible ofilcials at Athens, the 
great powers which they wielded are manifest and must have been 
only too clearly felt by themselves. It required then the united 
action of Ecclesia and Heliaea to pass laws, though the Ecclesia 
could issue as many i/^toyjara (decrees) as it chose and indeed 
exercised a minute supervision over all parts of the executive, 
including the work of the generals in the field. The power of 
democracy in causing the rise of genius and individual supremacy 
is shown by the extraordinary number of great men who flourished 
at Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries. Many of them 
were, like Pericles, demagogues in an auspicious sense, but it 
must be remembered that this personal sway (whether they were 
orators or generals or financiers) would make the constitution 
more flexible and more adaptable to circumstances. It is to the 
honour of the Athenian democracy that while rejecting the heredi- 
tary sovereignty of the one or the few, she committed herself with 
extreme intellectual receptivity to the sovereignty of intellect. 
Election by lot played what to modern minds is an extraordinary 
part in the government of Athens. "But true democracy is the 
assertion of the equal representation of all individuals, classes 
and interests ; and there is much to be said for the view that the 
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effect of the lot at Athens was the protection of the rights of 
minorities. It was a standing protest against that party govern- 
ment which the Greek thinkers knew to be the deadliest enemy 
of liberty." Criticism of this view of party government would 
imply a doubt as to the right of the majority to possess unlimited 
power, but it is hard to see how such a right can actually or 
theoretically be controverted, especially when it is considered 
that in modern nations the majority means the people. A better 
defence of the election by lot might be found in its value as pro- 
tecting the majority itself from sudden and ill-considered move- 
ments under ill-chosen popular leaders. At any rate it reflects 
the democratic principle of equality. Religion was intimately 
associated with every activity and with every pleasure, intimately 
connected with the whole life, public and private, of every Athe- 
nian citizen. The worship of the greater gods came to be symbolic 
not only of the powers of outer nature, but of that rhythmic and 
harmonious nature of man which is enabled by a wise education 
to reduce such powers to its own purpose. 

Finding its completest expression in sculpture and drama, the 
Athenian spirit came to form for the world a type of balanced 
and ordered life from which all disturbing and confusing elements 
had been eradicated. To this Greek idea, as to a calm and invul- 
nerable refuge, have since pilgrimaged the loftiest and subtilest 
intellects of Europe. Here Heine and Hegel, here Machiavel and 
Milton could meet as on common ground. Here Goethe found the 
secret of his elaborate culture. And it is to the Greek idea of the 
organic solidarity of the state that modern nations will be com- 
pelled, consciously or unconsciously, to turn, if ever the anarchical 
elements introduced by the new system of free competition shall 
convert the liberty of the many into the slavery of the mass. 



LECTURE II. 
The Roman Republic. 

Looking at what Rome has done for civilization it appears that 
it might be said of her that she helped to forward equality rather 
than liberty. Stability combined with flexibility, conservatism 
combined with cautious and reasonable adaptation to new con- 
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ditions, such is the secret of that Roman law which, inherited 
from the "Jus Civile" of the republic, became the "Jus Gentium" of 
the world. But this genius for organization, this faculty for 
order, this method of adapting local customs to universal princi- 
ples, has had indirectly, but not. less potently, most important 
effects in the progress of liberty. It has aided the individual 
by the equalization of conditions. "The process was complete in 
the year 212 A. D., when Garacalla gave the Roman franchise to all 
free inhabitants of the empire so that one uniform legal system 
was henceforth in use from Syria to Britain." 

Thus it is that the traditions of the republic, handed on to the 
empire, these traditions of religion and piety and reverence for 
the past, were able to bear the onslaught of northern barbarism 
and by their adoption of the idea of the universal brotherhood of 
man to find the secret at once of preservation and progress, of 
equality before the law and of liberty to change the law. Thus it 
is that the name of Rome has come to symbolize the world's 
inheritance from the past and the world's hope for the future. 

"Feciste patriam diversis gentibus unam, 
Profuit injustis, te dominante, capi ; 
Dumque offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
Urbem feciste quod prius orbis erat." 

The Roman character was essentially different from the Athe- 
nian; proud, reserved, laconic, slow in approaching new ideas, 
not so much political as conservative, cautious, practical, the 
Romans — a race of farmers and soldiers — naturally left the gov- 
ernment of their city to be performed by skilled hereditary offi- 
cials — officials elected indeed by themselves, but elected from a 
ruling class whose actual capacity for government deserved, at 
least in the republic's best days, the trust reposed in them. Thus 
the Roman republic, though in form a democracy, was even after 
the Plebeians were admitted to equal power, the strictest and most 
perfect oligarchy (not excepting Venice itself) that the world has 
ever seen. The conservative instinct inherent in human nature, 
the spirit that shrinks from losing one jot of what laborious fore- 
fathers have stored up with infinite pains, this spirit was far 
stronger in the Roman than in the Greek and is the one great 
secret of the extraordinary solidity of the legal structure which 
he raised." 

The religion of Numa to which the Romans of the later times 
looked back so lovingly, was a religion based upon Pietas and 
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expressed in an elaborate system of scrupulous ritual ; this relig- 
ion, this Pietas, this reverence, made forever sacred to them their 
ancestors, their hearths and their city. Each Roman citizen rever- 
enced the gods, was devoted to the state, and obeyed the Patria 
Potestas. 

To appreciate the place of the Roman republic in the history of 
liberty and to understand how, in theory a democracy, it was 
really an oligarchy and sometimes an aristocracy, it is best to 
consider its constitution during the Punic wars, that is during the 
latter half of the third century, B. C. 

The Senate. — The Senate was indirectly elected by the votes of 
the people, but the people rarely chose outside the old official 
families, who (whether Patrician or Plebeian) had for years been 
employed in the service of the state. The Senate thus became a 
standing council, which being an assembly of ex-officials, exercised 
an overpowering influence over the officials of any particular year. 
In legislation it controlled the Comitia Centuriata. In foreign 
affairs, with the exception of declaring war and making peace, 
which things needed a direct vote of the people, it had absolute 
power. They assigned to the Consuls and Praetors their respec- 
tive provinces ; they prolonged the command of a general or super- 
seded him at pleasure. In home administration they supervised 
religion, festivals, finance. Their decrees had the power of law 
(senatus consultum) and they had the power of suspending all 
rules of law by the appointment of a dictator or by investing the 
Consuls with dictatorial power. The Senate was only controlled 
by the veto of the Tribunes and as a rule the Tribunes were 
amenable to their wishes. 

Thus the Senate was indeed an "assembly of kings ;" the Consuls 
and Praetors were its Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Censors 
its Ministers of Finance; the Quaestors its Treasurers and Pay- 
masters; the Aediles its Superintendents of Police and Public 
Works. 

The Consuls were the nominal heads of the Roman state. The 
year was called by their names and they had the power of sum- 
moning the Senate and the assemblies and of presiding in them. 
They were elected in the Comitia Centuriata for one year. They 
possessed the "imperium" (or supreme power) in the field. 

The Quaestors were the treasurers or paymasters of the state. 
The treasury was in the Temple of Saturn at the end of the Forum 
beneath the Capitol. Here the two Quaestors of the city received 
and paid out the state money. 

The Praetors were judicial and military officials. There were 
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six — the Praetor Urbanus, the Praetor Peregrinus, one each for 
Sicily and Sardinia and two for Spain. 

The Praetors were supplementary to the Consuls. They com- 
manded reserve armies. In the absence of the Consuls they pre- 
sided at the Senate and the Comitia Centuriata. 

The Aedite8 superintended the games and the festivals and 
looked after the buildings and the streets. 

The Tribunes were originally created to protect the Plebeians 
from arbitrary punishment They had the right of veto (inter- 
cessio) by which they could stop the action of any magistrate. 
The veto of the Tribunes was the negation of the "imperium" of 
the Consuls. They were not allowed to leave the city for more 
than a day, and their persons were made sacred and inviolable 
(8acro-8anetu8) by a "lex sacrata" which was solemnly sworn 
to by the entire people. 

The Comitia Centuriata elected the Consuls, Praetors and Cen- 
sors. 

The Comitia Tributa elected the Tribunes, Aediles and Quaes- 
tors. 

Neither of these assemblies had absolutely free legislative 
power, but they were entirely independent of one another. Meas- 
ures were proposed by the Consuls in the Comitia Centuriata, and 
proposed by the Tribunes in the Comitia Tributa, but in either 
assembly they had to receive the sanction of the Senate first. As 
the Tribunes had by their veto a powerful lever to compel the 
Senate to allow measures they wished, and as the Consuls were 
simply ministers of the Senate, the Comitia Tributa soon became 
the more powerful of these two assemblies. There was also the 
old Comitia Curiata, but this soon sunk to a regulation of the 
religious ritual of the Patrician Gentes. 

The Censors. — Two Censors were elected every five years, but 
were in office only eighteen months. They prepared the Roman 
lists which regulated how much "tributum" a man should pay 
and his position in the state. They had the power of inquiring 
into the lives and characters of the citizens. They had the 
control also of the public lands. 

Every Roman citizen had the following private rights: 

1. Power of legal marriage with all families — "Jus connubil." 

2. Power of legal contracts — "Jus commercii." 

3. Power of leaving and inheriting property — "Jus hereditatis." 
And the following public rights : 

1. Voting in Comitia of Centuries and Comitia of Tribes— 
"Jus suffragii." 

2. Power of election to all offices of state — "Jus honorum." 
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It must be remarked that the rise to power of the Plebeians was 
obtained by constitutional agitation and not by violence and that 
out of the reconciliation of the Plebeian and Patrician orders 
the powerful oligarchy arose which proved strong enough to 
conquer, though not to govern, the world. 



LECTURE III. 

The Florentine Republic. 

Peculiar interest of Florentine history not only for its intrinsic 
character, but as typical of mediaeval and renaissance Italy. Eco- 
nomic and political environment of Florentine citizens more con- 
ducive to great personalities than to great institutions. Florence 
under the Romans. Surviving influence of Roman methods. 
Central ideas of mediaeval Europe. Christendom united under 
Pope and Emperor. The power of the church as a spiritual and 
temporal organization. Italian political science in the Middle Ages. 
Theories of St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Marsilio, Savonarola. 
Italian political science of the Renaissance. Guicciardini and 
Machiavelli. Machiavelli's discourses, the Prince, the Art of War, 
the History of Florence. Comparison between Guicciardini's and 
Machlavelli's ideas of the relation between the individual and the 
state. 

"The government desired by Guicciardini was nothing more 
than a machinery by which it was sought to balance different 
ambitions, and cause the advantages of a monarchy, an aristoc- 
racy and a democracy to exercise a reciprocal action by means 
of the Gonfaloniere, Senate and Great Council. Machiavelli 
aimed at the creation of a new science and had the faith required 
for attempting the difficult enterprise suggested to him and 
almost rendered indispensable by the actual condition of the 
human mind and society." 

Value of Machlavelli's theories in the development of European 
politics. The renaissance more conducive to individualism than 
any other period in the world's history. 

The republic of Florence compared with Athens and Rome. Its 
democratic recklessness. Its commercial energy. Its want of 
respect for old-established traditions. Its want of conservatism. 
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Its immense reserves of strength. Its serene tolerance of scandal- 
ous violence proceeding from a consciousness of power. All forms 
of government possible and all experimented in. 

"Florence," says Machiavelli, "has reached such a stage that a 
skilful legislator might easily mould it to any form of govern- 
ment." Bloodshed not necessarily a sign of decadence in Florence. 
"Warfare became so habitual that one day the citizens fought and 
the next they ate and drank together, boasting mutually of their 
deeds of prowess." All the while the struggles went on between 
the Buondelmonte and the Amidei, between Ghibellines and 
Guelphs, between Bianchi and Neri, commerce and art were 
thriving and the Florentine banks were absorbing the money 
transactions of Europe. The chief contest at Florence was in 
reality between the nobles of Germanic blood and the citizens of 
Latin blood. Giano del la Bella's Ordinamente di Giustizla wit- 
nessed to the triumph of the latter. Though each of the rival 
factions when exiled from the city fought against it with foreign 
aid they did not therefore lose their patriotism. After the battle 
of Mont* Aperti Farinata degli Uberti, the victorious Ghibelline 
chief declared that rather than Florence should lose her walls he 
would defend the town alone while there was breath in his body. 
The foreign policy of Florence was dictated almost solely by com- 
merce. "Her external history is a history of wars which always 
ended with some advantageous treaty of commerce. The wars 
with Pisa were dictated by a desire to reach the sea. Rivalry 
with Pisa was the secret of friendship with Lucca, and until after 
the batle of Meloria the alliance of Genoa was sedulously culti- 
vated that the ruin of Pisa might be compassed." Selfishness of 
Florentine foreign policy compared with that of Venice who may 
be said to have defended the West against the Bast. The friendly 
relations of Florence with the Popes and her Guelph bias is not 
only to be explained by her dread of imperial interference, it was 
also a matter of business, the Florentines being anxious to become 
the Pope's sole bankers. The Seven Major Guilds were: 

1. Judges and Notaries. 

2. The Calimala or Cloth Merchants. 

3. The Wool Guild. 

4. The Silk Guild. 

5. The Money Changers. 

6. The Doctors and Druggists. 

7. The Furriers. 

The constitution of Florence tends to become more and more 
democratic until 1298, when the Ordinamenti di Giustizia of 
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Giano della Bella put the final seal upon the triumph of the 
Guelphs. After this date personal rivalries became more promi- 
nent and the changes of government yet more rapid. The citizens 
"were unable to preserve liberty and could not tolerate slavery." 
From 1293 to 1306 the city is divided by the feuds of the Bianchi 
and Neri. After this the Grandi begin to obtain power again and 
new republican officials are created to counteract them. The dis- 
content of the people at these revivals of oligarchical rule resulted 
in the brief despotism of Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens 
(1342), and in the popular insurrection that followed his down- 
fall the Ordinances of Justice were revived. Once more, how- 
ever, the power is concentrated in the hands of the wealthy and the 
Albizzi family assumes the lead. In 1375 a war against Pope 
Gregory XI brings about the formation of a new government 
called the Eight of War. "It was always seen that the populo 
grasso triumphed in time of war and the populo minuto in time 
of peace." It was as the champions of the "populo minuto" that 
the Medici first made themselves prominent In 1378 Salvestro 
dei Medici opposed the oligarchical leaders and being chosen Gon- 
falonier reenforced the Ordinances of Justice. This led to the 
revolt of the Ciompi and the momentary success of the popular 
leader, Michele di Lando. 

The ambition of the Visconti, however, again gave the Albizzi 
and the greater guilds their chance. From 1382 the oligarchy 
called the "Ottimati," established itself and justified its existence 
by carrying on successful wars. Pisa, Arezzo and Cortona are 
acquired by the republic. When the danger from Galeazzo Vis- 
conti was over, the populo minuto again asserted themselves, led 
by Viero dei Medici; but another war against Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti gave the Albizzi the government again. This war, however, 
ended in the defeat of Zagonari (1424) and the Albizzi were once 
more shaken. Giovanni dei Medici, by the law of "Castato," 
rearranged the taxes to the advantage of the "populo minuto." 
After Giovanni's death the struggle continued between Gosimo dei 
Medici and Rinaldo degli Albizzi, the absolute rule of the former 
commencing from 1434. 

Florentine officials. Florence under the Romans. "Municipium 
splendidissimum." Florence under Charlemagne. Florence as a 
republic (about 1131). The consuls. The arts or guilds. The 
associations of the towers. The rectors. The council of good 
men. The parliament of the people. The Podesta substituted 
for the consuls (1207) seem to have been at first a magistracy 
representing the country nobles, who, as Florence conquered their 
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castles, came into the city and shared the civic life. The Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. When Frederick II died (1250), the people 
rose against the Uberti, the chiefs of the Ghibellines, and founded 
a new constitution (Constituzione del Primo Populo). A captain 
of the people (a foreigner) and twelve elders (anziani) were 
elected. The Podesta still commanded the army. The battle of 
Mont' Aperti (1260) restored the Ghibellines, who revived the 
authority of the Podesta. The battle of Benevento (when Man- 
fred was killed) overthrew the Ghibellines ; and thirty-six "good 
men" were appointed, in place of the elders, who met daily in the 
New Market Consuls and captains were given to every guild. 
Soon after (under the nominal supremacy of Charles of Anjou) 
twelve "good men" are substituted for the thirty-six. There was 
also formed a secret Council of the Captain of the People, which 
was to have the chief legislative power in the state. There was 
also a Council of Ninety, including the consuls of the guilds. In 
1282 the Buonnomini, the good men, were replaced by three Priors 
of the Guilds, elected for two months, during which time they 
lived in state buildings and were entertained at the expense of 
the republic. These Priors were elected by ballot The Council 
of the People was still to exist and was still to appoint the Cap- 
tain of the People. The battle of Campaldino (1289) made this 
new government yet more powerful, and in 1293 Giano della Bella, 
in his Ordinamente dei Giustizia, carried the triumph of Guelph 
democracy to its furthest limit By these ordinances, directed 
against the Grandi, all relatives were made responsible for one 
another. The oath of two witnesses was to be sufficient to prove 
violence. No Grande could witness against a citizen (popolano) 
without the Prior's leave. A Standard-Bearer of Justice was 
created, with a force of a thousand soldiers, to carry out these 
laws. The Podesta, however, still existed. By 1333 the Grandi 
seem to have regained their power, for in addition to the Captain 
of the People and the Standard-Bearer, a new officer of state 
called Captain of the Guard was created to restrain them. In 
1342 when the people called in Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, 
the Gonfaloniere was abolished; but after his fall the ordinances 
of justice were revived again and the Priors elected from all 
classes of the people. 

After the oligarchical rule of the Albizzi and the despotism of 
Lorenzo, the Florentine republic had a sort of second summer in 
the theocratic and socialistic rule of Savonarola, who persuaded 
them to adopt the Grand Council of Venice. To this Grand Coun- 
cil came all citizens over twenty-nine who had officiated, or whose 
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immediate ancestors had officiated in the chief magistracies. 
Savonarola's rule and his overthrow. Return of the Medici The 
last revivals and the end of the republic 

It may be said that whereas Athens endowed the world with the 
idea of complete intellectual activity in and through the state ; and 
whereas Rome endowed the world with the idea of the value of 
tradition and the importance of law; it was left to Florence to 
inaugurate the era of commercial, artistic and scientific labours 
performed by individuals, for themselves, under the protection of 
the state. It is this individualism encouraged in Florence that 
makes her resemble the American democracy of to-day. 



LECTURE IV. 

The American Republic. 

Democratic federalism. Advantages and disadvantages of the 
federal system. The character of American democracy. When 
we consider the limitations of democracy in modern France, the 
tendency of the people to submit to centralized government, their 
devotion to the army; when we consider the limitations of 
democracy in modern England, the cautious and conservative 
spirit of the people, their respect for hereditary rulers, their 
devotion to old-established institutions and traditions, the possi- 
bility of Parliament losing contact with public opinion before it 
changes its ministry; when we consider the limitations of 
democracy in modern Germany, the rule of officialdom, it 
becomes evident that America is the only one of the great modern 
nations to realize to its full value the idea of the sovereignty of 
the people. It must be said, however, that putting aside its rela- 
tions with England, the Australian Commonwealth has the nature 
of a democratic state, and in each colony "the state has apparently 
existed for the benefit of the working classes, who must always 
constitute the majority of the people in every community, and 
the masses have been provided with work and protection, in com- 
plete disregard of European traditions." 

Fortunate and unfortunate tendencies of democracy in America. 
The extreme individualism of the people, their contempt of doc- 
trinaires. Their tendency to rely on common sense. The promi- 
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nence given to business and money transactions. This business 
spirit partly explained by the necessity of "settling" a new conti- 
nent Danger springing from sudden waves of feeling lessened 
by the inherent respect paid to the Constitution. Value of the 
Constitution in giving stability and the necessary conservative ele- 
ment Effect of democracy upon literature and art. Loss of the 
old stimulating incentives. Sense of the overpowering weight 
of public opinion cramping to genius and inimical to free thought 
The tyranny of the majority a more real hindrance to intellectual 
freedom than the tyranny of a few or of one. Comparison between 
a despotism tempered by epigrams and a democracy tied hand and 
foot by common sense. Real gain in the escape from the intoler- 
able misery of the European masses; real loss in the extinction 
of the indefinable colour of European tradition. Danger to 
democracy of coming to care more for comfort than culture, more 
for the easy levels in religion, for the superficial sensations in 
art and for the spoils system in politics, than for passionate and 
exalted endeavour. 

Difficulty which a democracy experiences in dealing with foreign 
affairs. A democratic empire. Danger of foreign conquest to a 
democracy. Advantages and disadvantages of foreign possessions. 
The Athenian empire. The British empire. Danger of corruption 
and the selection of inferior men to public posts. Decline of 
legislatures and legislators. The nomination system. The machine 
and the boss. Legislation by committees. Loss of incentives to 
men of genius. Corruption in municipalities. Control of country 
over town. Party "loyalty" compared with patriotism. These 
evils tolerated because of the tendency of American democracy to 
rely on its inherent strength and feel confident that if the worst 
came to the worst it could easily set things right Advantages of 
a democracy. Nothing raises men more than a sense of respon- 
sibility. Many evils may be tolerated for the sake of this. Ten- 
dency of monarchs and aristocracies to govern in their own inter- 
ests. Unlikelihood of the masses acting permanently against the 
interests of the whole community minimizes the harm done by 
their most serious mistakes. Experiments made and retracted. 
Possibility of progress issuing out of experience. Freedom from 
the hatred engendered by distinction of classes. How far the 
wealth of the great capitalists and millionaires when face to face 
with the masses results in this. The fact of the existence of 
equality of chances, a modifying influence. When any man may 
become wealthy the wealthy are regarded with admiration mixed 
with envy but not with hatred. 
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Although in art and literature there may be a loss owing to the 
restless monotony of American life and the want of "colour," 
yet when it is remembered how tragic this "colour" often is in 
European countries, it is hard to regret the loss of it It must 
also be remembered that if there is a "levelling down" there is 
also a "levelling up." The general intelligence is far higher. 
Again, there can be, found in American literature, particularly in 
the poetry of Walt Whitman (whether that be or be not allowed 
as representative) a largeness, volume, and space — an almost 
cosmic feeling of exultation in the common elements — which 
seems to have absorbed into itself the vast horizons and un- 
bounded expanses of a continent dividing two oceans. Literature 
thus becomes inspired with something of the solemn weight and 
dignity which impresses us in the movements of the forces of 
Nature. It must be admitted that the signs of this new literature 
are few and far between, but they can be discerned; and the 
thought of the immense population of the United States, borne 
forward, generation after generation, towards some unknown 
Utopian future, some unimagined golden age, which may realize 
at last the long-sighed-for desire of humanity, is one that cannot 
but inspire, sooner or later, imaginative art of a quality second 
to none. And in spite of "bosses," "machines" and the "spoils 
system" there is something stimulating to the imagination in the 
very confidence and self-reliance of a people that are so sure of 
themselves as to be able to dispense with those precautions and 
reformations that less favoured nations use. Much of the rough- 
ness, self-assurance and materialism, superficially assumed by 
European critics as characteristic of American democracy, may 
be put down to the absorbing work of reducing into order the 
resources of a new continent. There will be time for art when 
the reclaiming of the West is finished. 

The American Constitution. State Constitutions. State Legis- 
latures, State Executive and Judiciary. City government Federal 
Constitution. Powers given to the national government and with- 
held from it Direct authority of the government over the citizens 
of the States. Federal legislation. House of Representatives. 
Committee system. The Speaker. The Senate. Congressional 
legislation and finance. The Cabinet The Federal Judiciary. 
Development of the Constitution by usage. Influence of the party 
system upon the working of the government Origin and history 
of the parties. Party committees. Party nominating conven- 
tions. National nominating convention. Mr. Bryce thus sums up 
the general results of the power of the party system (see Art 
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"United States," Bncyc. Brit) : "It has made nearly all elections, 
including those for State offices and city offices, the functions of 
which have, as a rule, nothing whatever to do with national party 
issues, matters of party strife fought on party lines. It has dis- 
posed voters in State and city elections to support party candi- 
dates whom they might otherwise have disapproved of, for the 
sake of maintaining in full strength for national purposes the 
local party organization, and it has thereby become a fruitful 
source of municipal misgovernment. It has thrown great power 
into the hands of party managers, because where the strife 
between the two great parties is keen and the result of a contest 
doubtful, discipline and obedience are deemed needful for success. 
It has tended to efface State lines and to diminish the interest in 
State issues, and has thus helped the nation to overshadow the 
States. But no method has yet been discovered by which the 
associative force of party as a motive power in government can 
be dispensed with." 

Possible reforms of this condition of affairs. The referendum. 
Restriction of legislative sessions. "The representative system, 
after a century of existence, under a very extended suffrage, has 
failed to satisfy the expectations of its earlier promoters, and 
is likely to make way in its turn for the more direct action of the 
people on the most important questions of government, and a 
much-diminished demand for all legislation whatever." 

Opposite theories as to the future development of American 
politics and social economy. Individualism and free competition 
compared with socialistic legislation by the state. The old 
radical idea of "Laissez Faire," with the state as a mere nega- 
tion, compared with the Greek idea of the state as the embodi- 
ment of a rounded and perfect art of life expressing in rhythmic 
activity and harmonious progress the dynamic solidarity of the 
race. On the one hand (see Ingersoll's "Fears for Democracy"), 
"Governments contrive, but no government ever was known whose 
schemes and specialties were as reliable as the instincts of indi- 
viduals. There is hardly a limit to the capacity of society for 
the performance of duties which we are taught to consider are 
proper only to government. Where the power of competition can 
be brought to bear, there is no power to compare with it" On the 
other hand (see M. Jaures' Etudes Socialiste), "Or, en mfime 
temps que grandissent les forces r£elles, substantielles, du social- 
isme, les moyens techniques de realisation socialiste se pr&isent 
aussi. crest la nation qui se constitue de plus en plus dans son 
unite et dans sa souverainett et qui est obligee d'assumer de plus 
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en plus des fonctlons gconomiques, prelude grossier de la pro- 
priety Bociale. Ce sont lea grandes communes urbaines et indus- 
trielles on par les questions d'hygi&ne, de logement, d'Sclairage, 
d'enseignemente, d'alimentation, la dSmocratie entrera de plus en 
plus dans le vif du probl&me de la propriety et dans l'administra- 
tion de domalnes collectifs." 



LECTURE V. 

The French Republic. 

The ancient theory of church and state. Voltaire's "Ecrasez 
l'lnfame." Rousseau's "Social Contract." Conditions of thought 
prior to the French Revolution. "A public opinion had been 
created which was at once acutely critical of the actual and 
absurdly credulous of the ideal ; which perceived with inexorable 
lucidity not only that grievances existed both material and senti- 
mental, but that these grievances depended directly on the polit- 
ical and social organization; and which having access to no 
machinery by which it could make itself felt as reform, was com- 
pelled by defect of experience and power to distort its vision 
and waste its force over imaginary constitutions in the air: it is 
the conjunction of these two conditions — grievances dependent on 
political organisation and opinion indignant but powerless for 
action — that explains at once the fact and the character of the 
Revolution of 1789." 

But while we recognize that to the Anglo-Saxon race belongs 
the honour of having first among the great modern nations dis- 
covered the secret of reconciling conservatism with democratic 
progress and of drawing a minimum amount of harm and a maxi- 
mum amount of good from what we may call the struggle be- 
tween civilization's Right and Left, yet it must be remembered 
that to the peculiar genius of the French nation Europe owes that 
mixture of daring logic and desperate enthusiasm, which, formu- 
lated first in written eloquence, then in spoken eloquence, and then 
in the overwhelming eloquence of events, has inflicted the final 
and crushing blow upon the system which is passing away, has 
anticipated prophetically if not realized actually the freer system 
that is to follow. Whether first or last in the field, France by 
reason of her genius for emotion will set an ineffaceable signa- 
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ture upon each new movement of human thought If the new 
economic tendencies we now call socialism (following upon the 
older radical and individualistic ideas) demand in their turn 
a sacrifice, by which the true shall be sifted from the false and 
the safe from the perilous, who can doubt but that France will 
again be the priest and the victim of the progress of the world? 
The value to the progress of the world of a city like Paris, 
where art and literature and politics play into one another's 
hands in continual and rapid interaction, can hardly be over- 
estimated. The concentration of violent intellectual activities, of 
violent intellectual, political and social conflicts cannot but be 
prolific of new and portentous ideas. If London has, at least 
commercially, inherited something of the privileges and perils of 
imperial Rome, Paris has inherited something of the intellectual 
privileges and perils of imperial Athens. If Paris has had a 
disproportionate influence upon France; if certain parties and 
prejudices have had a disproportionate influence upon Paris, and 
the cause of real liberty has suffered thereby, it must be remem- 
bered that the traditions of freedom associated with the names of 
such humanists as Rabelais, Voltaire and Diderot, of such revo- 
lutionists as Rousseau and Hugo, have never for a moment been 
without eloquent and passionate expression. "I confess," says 
Burke, and we may be permitted to retain his words without his 
sarcasm, "I confess I was always blind enough to regard the 
French Revolution in the act and much more in the example as 
one of the greatest calamities that had ever fallen upon mankind. 
I now find, that in its effects it is to be the greatest of all bless- 
ings. If so, we owe 'amende honorable* to the Jacobins. They, it 
seems, were right ; and if they were right a little earlier than we 
are, it only shows that they exceeded us in sagacity. If they 
brought out their right ideas somewhat in a disorderly manner, 
it must be remembered that great zeal produces some Irregularity, 
but when greatly in the right, it must be pardoned by those who 
are very regularly and temperately in the wrong." The Third 
Republic is based, like the American Republic, upon the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, but that sovereignty, "proclaimed 
in theory in 1789, suppressed in fact by the Reign of Terror, 
eluded by the Empire, denied by -the monarchy, asserted again 
by the Second Republic, eluded again by the Second Empire, 
ostensibly accepted and established by the Third Republic," has 
yet to acquire the secret of making its will fully and directly 
felt In many aspects of liberty France is behind both America 
and England. 
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The system of official centralization, against which die violence 
of the commune was a protest, although modified in certain direc- 
tions, still remains too rigid. The individual as against the state 
has less freedom in France than in England or America, and if 
socialistic legislation ever became general it seems likely that it 
would be more revolutionary in character and go to further 
lengths in France than in countries where the people have been 
long used to self-government and are by nature more adapted to 
value it In the Australian colonies and in New Zealand, how- 
ever, we have examples of state interference with the means of 
production, an interference definitely entered upon on behalf of 
the laborer and in protection of the weak against the strong. 

On the other hand, morally and intellectually, it may be said 
that the French populace is the most enlightened and emancipated 
in the world. Certainly the French proletariate saves modern 
democracy from that accusation of vulgarity and Philistinism, 
which has been brought against it by hostile critics. In the matter 
of proving that it is possible to combine a sense of the beautiful 
and the distinguished with popular labour and popular amuse- 
ment, France must be said to prophesy well for democracy's 
future. 

The Revolution and the First Republic. — "The whole of the 
ancient organization of society was destroyed — feudal dues, titles 
of nobility, tithes, clerical corporations, trade guilds, the admin- 
istrative system, the fiscal system, the division of the country 
into provinces and the monarchy itself: with equal expedition 
were founded the principles of the new order ; the sovereignty of 
the people, the supremacy of the law, the responsibility of public 
servants, liberty of thought, of person and of the press, security of 
property, proportional taxation, the right of every citizen to 
assist in the formation of the law, and to control the assessment 
of the taxes and the employment of public funds, all these, the 
axioms of the modern democratic state, were formally and pre- 
cisely enunciated in the Declaration of Rights." 

The despotism of the Committee of Public Safety. The Reign 
of Terror. Napoleon's Consulate. The Legislative Assembly. 
The Tribunate. The Senate. "The Senate selected from 
lists presented by the electors the members of the Tribunate 
and of the Legislative Assembly, so that through the Senate, 
which was originally its own creation, the government really 
appointed the members of the two other assemblies." Napoleon's 
system of taxation, of law, of education, of religion. "Equality 
*ir established that he substituted as the basis of society 
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service for privilege and distributive justice for favour. Liberty, 
on the other hand, he made no attempt to realize, though the word 
was always in his mouth." 

The Restoration. — Louis XVIII and Charles X. In spite of 
reactionists there was far more representative government under 
both these kings than under Napoleon. It may be said that 
equality lost while liberty gained. Parties during the restoration. 
The Right and the Left On the whole, this period is one of reac- 
tion and, in place of Napoleon's democratic despotism, arrived 
again the old supernatural reverence for church and monarchy. 

The Monarchy of July. — The triumph of Doctrinaires, Liberals, 
Moderates and the Bourgeois class. The policy of Guizot, un- 
sympathetic towards any other than very slow progress; essen- 
tially undemocratic, timid, fearful of the people, it stiffened ulti- 
mately into a hard negation of all movement. Republican and 
socialistic ideas. Lammenais as champion of the people. The 
systems of St Simon and Fourier. 

Revolution of 1848. — The Second Republic. The lethargy and 
indifference of France as a whole to republican ideas. "The large 
proprietors were Legitimists, the middle classes, or at least a 
section of them, Orleanists, and the peasants, if anything, Bona- 
partists." 

The Provisional Government Feeling in the country. Fear of 
anarchy. The revolutionary and democratic enthusiasm of the 
populace of Paris. Socialistic legislation. The labour parliament 
The national workshops. Universal suffrage and the new assem- 
bly. The constitution of the Second Republic. A single chamber 
and a president, both elected by universal suffrage. Danger of 
this sort of government Controversy as to revision of the con- 
stitution among Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, Moderates, 
Democrats. 

The Coup D'Etat. — The Second Empire. Napoleon Ill's wish 
to represent the mass of the people. The "plebiscites." Napoleon 
Ill's despotism enrages while the liberty he sincerely endeavours 
to give is used against him. 

Parties of revolt The new socialism. Marx and the Inter- 
national. Fall of the Second Empire. Government of national 
defence. 

The Commune. — It* violent protest against the system of cen- 
tralization. Communist ideas of government. "The abuse is 
flagrant and there is only one remedy — to reduce to a minimum 
the functions of the central authority, to allow to local bodies 
the fullest possible powers not only over their administration, in 
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the narrower sense, but over the whole organization and devel- 
opment of their society; that is to say, to convert France into a 
federation with autonomous communes." 

The Third Republic.— The Constitution of 1875. Sovereignty 
Of the National Assembly. The Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate. The President The Cabinet The Council. Ministerial 
responsibility. Interpellations and questions. Committees. The 
administration of the executive. The ministries. Departments, 
arrondi8sements, cantons and communes. The prefect. The mu- 
nicipal council. The courts of justice. 

Modern questions and conflicts. Religion. Education. Social- 
ism. "The best security of the industrial fabric is to be found 
in the wide division and diffusion of property, which softens the 
lines of class demarcation, and gives the great masses of the people 
a close and evident interest in the security of property, the main- 
tenance of contracts, the credit and well-being of the state. In all 
the more civilized countries this process is steadily going on. 
Among the great countries of the continent, France holds the first 
place in wealth, skill, industry and thrift, and the peasant-pro- 
prietor system attracts to the land a far larger proportion of 
workingmen's savings than in England." 

"En dehors des sursants convulsifs qui gchappent a toute pro- 
vision et a toute regie, et qui sont parfois la ressource supreme de 
Thistoire aux abois, il n'y a aujourd'hui pour le socialisme qu'une 
methode souveraine — conquerir legalement la majority." 



LECTURE VI. 
The Republic of the Future. 

IMAGINARY COMMONWEALTHS. 

Plato's Republic. — The object of the state is virtue. The state 
is divided into three classes, rulers, warriors and the third estate 
(laborers, artisans, merchants). The first class alone rules; 
these are philosophers (for until kings are philosophers or phi- 
losophers kings, no real republic is possible). The women share 
in war and politics. In the class of rulers there is community 
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of goods and community of women in order that the ordinary 
ambitions may have no existence among them. These rulers have 
ceased to care for mere phenomenal pleasures, but have acquired 
the art of fixing their minds upon the inner reality and supreme 
idea. From the contemplation of this vision they have to be 
drawn unwillingly and reluctantly to the government of the state. 
The popular mythology is to be retained as the basis of educa- 
tion, but purified from extravagances and degradations. This is 
to be the basis of a gradual ascent towards that contemplation of 
the supreme beauty which is the end of all education. The state 
arranges marriages and supervises the education of children. 
The rule of the philosophical class is to be absolute and above 
law. The mass of the people are excluded from any share in the 
government of the state. Poetry and music are to be vigorously 
supervised by the state as likely to encourage laxity and vice. 
Compared with this absolute government of the people by the 
philosophers, a government which is to render the people happy 
because by the principle of communism they see their rulers pos- 
sessed of no private property, Plato refers thus to democracy. 
"This word liberty, said he, is vastly much talked about When 
a state, said I, is under democratic rule, thirsts after liberty and 
happens to have bad cup-bearers appointed it, and gets immod- 
erately drunk with an unmixed draught thereof, it punishes even 
the governors, unless they be quite tame-spirited and allow them 
excessive liberty, by accusing them of being corrupt and oli- 
garchical. They do so, said he. But such as obey the magistrates, 
said I, it abuses as willing and good-for-nothing slaves; both 
publicly and in private they commending and honouring magis- 
trates who resemble subjects and subjects who resemble magis- 
trates; must it not happen in such a state, that we necessarily 
arrive at the acme of liberty? 

Aristotle*s Politics. — The imaginary commonwealth indicated by 
Aristotle in his Politics is much freer and more flexible than 
Plato's. The end of the state is "good life," but "good life" real- 
izes itself in activity: activity of virtue being the means, happi- 
ness is the result. 

Aristotle's State compared with Hoooes' Leviathan. Hobbes also 
sought to throw all the power into one absolute sovereignty which 
should dominate everyone and create by its omnipotent flat (based 
ultimately upon the will of the people and the self-preservation of 
individuals) religion and morality and custom, which without it 
would have no authority or value. 

In Aristotle's state women are to be excluded from politics; 
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and the "necessary work" of agriculture, hand-labour and trade, 
done by slaves and by dependents, who while in a measure linked 
to the state and the household and cared for by statesmen and 
citizens, can never, because of the natural limitations of their 
intellect, rise to the level of that happy and virtuous life which 
alone can be called citizenship. Such slaves, artisans and day- 
labourers, are only considered as making possible by their toil the 
good life and happiness of the "citizens." The constitution of the 
state will assume either the form of an aristocracy of good men 
(<nrov&u6t) or of an absolute kingship. Which of these two 
forms it adopts will depend upon circumstances. Unless fortune 
provides a king of exceptional virtue the state will be governed 
by an equal aristocracy of citizens, the younger of whom will 
exercise military, the elder political functions. Both the virtues 
of activity in practical life and activity in contemplation are to 
be furthered by the state — "which exists for the sake of that 
kind of life which is the end of man — not for the increase of its 
population or wealth or (necessarily at all events) for empire 
or the extension of its influence." 

The Stoic idea of the Universal State and the Brotherhood of 
Man. — As the Stoic principle of the universal cosmos, and the 
spiritual unity of the reasonable souls composing it, came to affect 
the mind of the world and to capture, as it were, the very traditions 
of the Roman republic, the idea of another and a larger state, 
free from the limitations of Greek or Barbarian, slave or free, 
aristocrat or democrat, began slowly to emerge. "And there 
will not be one law at Rome, another at Athens, one law to-day 
and another law to-morrow, but the same law everlasting and 
unchangeable will bind all nations at all times, and there will be 
one common Master and Ruler of all, even God, the framer and 
arbitrator and the proposer of this law. And he who will not 
obey it will be an exile from himself, and, despising the nature 
of man, will by virtue of that very act suffer the greatest of all 
penalties, even though he shall have escaped all the punishments 
that can be imagined. ' (Cicero, De Repub., Lib. Ill, cap. 22.) 

"Whatever is agreeable to you, O Universe, is so to me too; 
nothing is early or late for me that is seasonable for you. Every- 
thing is fruit for me which your seasons bring, O Nature. From 
you all things proceed, subsist in you, and return to you. And if 
the poet said, 'Dear city of Cecrops,' may we not also say, 'Dear 
city of God?' " (Marcus Aurelius, Book III, chap. 23.) 

This world state, associated in Virgil's mind with the Empire 
of the Caesars, became that Golden Age towards which the desire 
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of man is ever journeying. "The great series of ages begins anew. 
Now too returns the virgin Astraea, returns the reign of Saturn, 
now a new progeny is sent down from high heaven." (Virgil, 
Eclogue IV.) In the idea of the Catholic Church, inheriting the 
traditions of ancient Rome and looking forward to a new Rome, 
a new celestial city, "Uranopolis, Callipolis, Urbs Beata," this 
desire has found yet further realization ; nor has the hope against 
hope of the Jewish race, exiled from their city and yet retaining 
its worship, been without its influence in moulding the principle 
of the spiritual unity of the world. 

The revival of learning was not devoid of imaginary common- 
wealths. 

In his Thelemite Order, Gargantua carries the principle of 
liberty to its furthest length. "All their life was spent not in 
laws, statutes, rules, but according to their own free will and 
pleasure. They rose out of their beds when they thought good, 
they did eat, drink, labour, sleep, when they had a mind to it and 
were disposed for it. None did wake them, none did offer to 
constrain them to eat, drink, nor do any other thing; for so had 
Gargantua established it. In all their rule and strictest tie of 
their order, there was but this one clause to be observed: "Do as 
thou wilt." (Rabelais, Book I, chapter LVII.) 

Sir Thomas Move's Utopia. — More in his Utopia describes the 
constitution and customs of a happy republic. Utopia is in reality 
a state where an extreme form of socialism exists. "The chief 
and almost the only business of the syphogrants is to take care 
that no man may live idle, but that every one may follow his 
trade diligently. Yet they do not wear themselves out with per- 
petual toil from morning to night, as if they were beasts of 
burden, which as it is indeed a heavy slavery, so it is the common 
course of life of all tradesmen everywhere, except among the 
Utopians; but they, dividing the day and night into twenty-four 
hours, appoint six of them for work." The Utopians spend part 
of their life working in the country and part in the town, but 
they only work at what is necessary. "Besides agriculture, which 
is common to them all, every man has some peculiar trade to 
which he applies himself, such as the manipulation of wool or 
flax, masonry, smith's work, or carpenter's work; for there is no 
other sort of trade that is in great esteem among them." 

Social and religious customs among the Utopians, compared 
with those of the nations of to-day. "Wives serve their husbands, 
and children their parents, and always the younger serves the 
elder. Every city is divided into four equal parts and in the 
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middle of every part is a market place. That which is brought 
thither, manufactured by the several families, is carried from 
thence to houses appointed for that purpose in which all things 
of a sort are laid by themselves; and every father of a family 
goes thither, and takes whatever he or his family stand in need 
of, without either paying for it or laying in anything in pawn or 
exchange for it There is no reason for denying anything to 
any person since there is such plenty of everything among them ; 
and there is no danger of any man's asking more than he needs ; 
for what should make any do that, since they are all sure they 
will be always supplied?" 

Criticism of the Utopia from the point of view of individualism. 
Insufficient allowance for the incentives to effort afforded by 
rivalry and competition. 

The Puritan Commonwealth of England furnishes, if not his- 
torically, at least in the imagination of its greatest men, yet 
another type of Free Republic. 

Milton says in a "Ready way to establish a Free Common- 
wealth": "The happiness of a nation must needs be firmest and cer- 
tainest in full and free council of their own electing where no sin- 
gle person but reason only sways." Milton proposes the establish- 
ment of a grand council "which being well-chosen, should be 
perpetual." If the ambition of others makes this difficult, let 
there be a system of "partial rotation" to prevent their settling 
of too absolute a power. "But I could wish that this wheel or 
partial wheel in state, if it be possible, might be avoided as 
having too much affinity with the wheel of fortune." A Senate, 
then, is to rule the Commonwealth, made up of members chosen 
for life. But this central government is to concern itself chiefly 
with foreign affairs. Home affairs are to be regulated locally 
by municipal councils, whose citizen-members are to have schools 
and academies at their own choice, wherein their children may 
be bred up in their own sight — not in grammar only, but in all 
liberal arts and exercises." 

As far as the educational aspect of the Republic of the Future 
is concerned, no imaginary system could be wiser than that 
described in Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. Here the educational sys- 
tem recommended is of a kind superior to those of Plato or 
Aristotle. 

"Words are good, but they are not the best ;" says the Appren- 
tice's Indenture: "the best is not to be explained by words. The 
spirit in which we act is the highest matter. Action can be under- 
stood and again represented by the spirit alone. No one knows 
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what he is doing while he acts aright; but of what is wrong we 
are always conscious. Whoever works with symbols only, is a 
pedant, a hypocrite or a bungler. There are many such and they 
like to be together. Their babbling detains the scholar: their 
obstinate mediocrity vexes even the best The instruction, which 
the true artist gives us, opens the mind : for where words fail him 
deeds speak. The true scholar learns from the known to unfold 
the unknown, and approaches more and more to being a master." 

The Republic of the Future. — We are bound to think of the 
Republic of the Future as carrying further all the accumulated 
wisdom (drawn from various experiences) of the past We are 
bound to think of it as restoring to humanity what has been lost 
or dropped in the march of so many centuries. Thus the Republic 
of the Future, restoring to the world something of that complete, 
well-rounded existence, of which the Greeks dreamt, may be ex- 
pected to exert itself rather in pursuit of the good and the beauti- 
ful than of wealth or empire, may be expected to care for trade, 
commerce, industry and expansion rather as the means than as 
the end; may be expected to seek as the sole purpose of politics, 
a many-sided development of all the faculties of man. 

Such a republic may be expected to inherit the deep and en- 
during reverence, the faithful and passionate piety of the Re- 
public of Rome, where the sublime idea of the devotion of the 
individual to the state was realized most fully. Such a republic 
would learn from the Florence of mediaeval Italy the secret of 
irresistible individualism, acknowledging even while it rebelled 
against it the world-wide authority of a democratic church. 

From the intellectual and emotional genius of France may be 
expected to emerge those new and revolutionary ideas which are 
necessary to the progress of the world, to the expansion of liberty, 
to the sifting of elements out of which such a republic is to form. 
Nor will the American people disappoint the desire of the nations 
by remaining content with political and social abuses, content 
with commercial prosperity and imperial expansion. The will of 
the people will be seen advancing towards such political, social 
and educational reforms as shall restore the majestic spirit of 
the ancient republics, as shall revive for the benefit of the future 
that lofty sense of the solidarity of the human race, that secret 
of liberty realized according to law and of law realized according 
to Nature, which alone is able to resolve the tragic bewilderments 
of society into flexible and venerated tradition. Whether the 
present separation of legislative and executive functions will con- 
tinue, whether the present system of nomination will give place to 
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a more direct expression of the will of the people, it is hard to 
say. This at least seems certain, that the kind of liberty, the 
kind of democracy, represented by the American Republic is des- 
tined to be the basis of the liberty, the democracy, the republic, of 
the future. The controversy coming upon us seems to be between 
individualism, with its consequent survival of the strong and 
unscrupulous, on the one hand; and socialism, with its protection 
of the many and the weak, on the other. Evolution has hitherto 
been social, political and humanitarian, rather than anarchical; 
but the human desire for liberty is so profound a passion that any 
tyranny of the majority which endeavours to make existence uni- 
form, level, colourless and mediocre, is likely to arouse a spirit 
of resistance, the violence of which will be the more terrific, the 
more artificial its restraint 
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The Class.— At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students 1 Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers.— Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, in South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

Ths Students 9 Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students 1 Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in dtawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
•day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' 
Associations. 

The Examination. — Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. Tbey contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



The Cities of Italy and Their Gift to Civilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

English Writers of the Present Era. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. . 15 cents 

The Divine Comedy of Dante. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

The Expansion op England. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Wagner : The Music Drama. Thomas Whitney Burette 15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M.A 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B.Sc 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A. . . .10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Civics. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn. William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frissell 25 cents 

The Awakening of Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Burns and Scott. Albert H Smyth, B. A 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D 10 cents 

The Painters of Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 15 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
Address University Extension Society, ill South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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LECTURE I. 

Charles Lamb. 

Lamb's personality the object of the tenderest devotion of the 
world of men and women. Lamb's genins the astonishment and 
despair of the world of letters. He has the secret of that profound 
yet simple appeal to our common humanity which only the 
greatest (Shakespeare, Cervantes, Montaigne) share with him, and 
the fact that the energy he puts forth is of a slighter quality than 
that of these stronger masters is compensated for by the exquisite 
rarity of his style, representing the very quintessence of hia 
individuality, and never falling from that level. If genius is to be 
tested by the absolute originality of its impress — by the unity 
with itself of all its wanderings, if the test is that not for a 
moment could you hesitate as to the authorship of the merest 
fragment, paragraph or sentence put before you, then the genius 
of Lamb ranks second to none. 

The great prose writer transfigures and remoulds the elements 
of the language, so that (apart from the definite thought conveyed) 
the rhythm of the paragraph, the collocation of the words, the 
remote associations which each word carries with it, the pleasur- 
able surprise which each new grouping of the words arouses in the 
mind, should create a peculiar atmosphere, a recognisable savour, 
a memorable perfume, which is itself the distillation, through the 
crucible of style, of the writer's inmost self. Of this art, the art 
of melting his soul into his speech, Lamb was born a master. Of 
this individuality — humour, in the deepest sense of the word, 
was the centre. Humour that by the necessity of its nature 
chooses out for itself a certain kindred environment and there 
abides, regarding all outside its circle with amused wonder and 
all inside with infinite appreciation. This inner circle was made 
up for Lamb out of old customs, old usages, old books, old institu- 
tions, old friends and — above all — London. Lamb in a literary 
sense is an egoist, in a natural sense, a saint; and it is this 
mixture of literary egoism, which he laughs at while he indulges 
it, and saintly devotion, which he conceals from all but those who 
benefit by it, that the charm of his personality lies. Out of such 
contrasts the finest humour grows. The Epicurean saint— an in- 
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exhaustible mine of paradoxical treasures. Lamb was a passionate, 
and confessedly prejudiced, lover of old books. He steeps himself 
in the mellow vintages of the old masters — Sir Thomas Browne, 
Burton, Fuller, Cowley, he attaches himself to, with the devotion 
of a monk for the founders of his order. He catches their very 
tone, manner and mode of speech, but his own whimsical "essays" 
at Truth, his own capricious aberrations, with deep significance 
for those who understand, into the world of dreams, are more 
eccentric than the eccentricities he appropriates. "The old 
English authors," says Hazlitt, "are a kind of mediators between 
us and the more eccentric and whimsical modern, reconciling us to 
his peculiarities." 

Lamb's passion for things that, old and faded, have been worn 
smooth with human use. He can become as unfastidious as 
Rabelais when the generations of mankind are concerned; but. 
with the Rabelaisean unction which adds a literary consecration 
of almost sacramental efficacy to the grossest material necessities 
of man's life he mixes a little salt of the Cervantic irony which is 
so poignantly aware of the contrast between flesh and spirit 

Hidden in Lamb's nature, as Pater points out, there was a 
fund of profound religious passivity. Catholic or Quaker he was 
content to "wait upon the Spirit" : not setting sail with impatient 
ardour into unknown seas, but gathering from the scattered flotson 
and shells and shingle, which the great tide casts up at his feet, 
glimpses of truth sufficient for his need. Lamb protests with a 
fervour that cannot be wholly capricious, with an indignation that 
cannot be entirely assumed, against invasions of the old Usages, 
Beliefs and Superstitions by Modern Enlightenment He is for 
believing all that humanity has ever believed. But while he thus 
surprises the philosophers by his credulity, he equally astonishes 
the believers by his profanity. 

On certain solemn occasions, weddings, funerals, etc., he is 
seized with impish fits of laughter. Lamb's temperament urbane 
in the true meaning of the word. He has a chivalrous respect 
for women and children, for old people, for poor people. He has 
no need to go outside the ordinary grooves of life to find his 
material. He discovers interesting humours and fascinating 
quaintness in the moral commonplace of middle class people. He 
has the true gentility of genius which finds all gentle that it 
encounters. The peculiar quality of Lamb's style hard to analyse. 
His sentences are short De Quincey considers that, firstly by a 
disjointed method of thought, largely produced by interruptions 
to his work, and secondly by an entire absence of the musical 
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sense, Lamb was unable to appreciate the longer and more 
elaborate flights in prose — "He has nothing epic in him." Even 
Sir Thomas Browne, says De Quincey, was not properly understood 
by Lamb, who could not appreciate the architectural or construc- 
tive beauty of his sentences. We may however assume that of 
the inner movement of Sir Thomas's brain, of the music of his 
ideas Lamb knew as much, if not more, than his critic. The truth 
is, there are two kinds of prose ; the kind which is rhetorical and 
the kind which is concentrated and suggestive. Lamb as a critic 
devotes himself In unselfish enthusiasm to unearthing the 
"beauties" of the old dramatists and prose-writers. He does this 
by flashing upon isolated expressions, scenes, and characters 
sudden search-lights of penetrative interpretation. He displays a 
kind of caressing partiality for his favourite authors, tasting their 
style like honey upon his palate. To the Elizabethans he was 
attracted because of their humanity, their blending of the sublime 
and the ridiculous, their superb imagination. He understood the 
Lake poets, and himself finds words for the magic of streets and 
houses worthy of the magic they give to fields and woods. Lamb's 
enforced celibacy. The Hertfordshire Alice. His sister Mary. 



LECTURE II. 
Macaulay. 

Macaulay's Essays: causes of their popularity. They form 
a compendium of literary, historical, and philosophical knowledge 
indefatigably collected, eloquently presented, convincingly com- 
mented upon, yet all this within the intelligence of average 
humanity. Like the poetry of Pope, Macaulay's prose crystallizes 
what are really common-place thoughts in language so felicitous 
and so witty that they become monumental. To give permanence 
to the sentiments of the generality is to have attained great 
mastery. Macaulay is one of those writers, the texture of whose 
mind is peculiarly adapted to the English nation. Speaking in 
a nobly-heightened style the language of plain men, dealing with 
moral and intellectual questions from the point of view of plain 
men, he never shocks conventional susceptibilities by flashes of 
terrifying insight; nor does he advance beyond the circle of 
average intelligence into obscure regions. There is nothing 
mystic or transcendental about Macaulay. The greatest happi- 
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ness of the greatest number — one steady progress of civilization 
on cautious Whig lines — avoidance of the extravagancies of 
enthusiasm — such are his principles. His utilitarian doctrine of 
"Fruit" as the object of human endeavour best expounded in his 
Essay on Bacon. Macaulay, like Landor, only on more common- 
place grounds, heaps contempt on Plato and makes light of Meta- 
physics. 

Macaulay represents a sort of sublimated middle-class intellect 
having behind it the weighty common sense of the people who do 
business. His mind is capaciously receptive of facts. The scope 
of his reading is immense. He gleans from remote authors, he 
ransacks the archives of forgotten literature, he dives into the 
bottom of ponderous tomes of biography, and whips off the cream 
from hundreds of novels and romances. This vast store of 
material he condenses and applies in the most brilliant and 
dramatic manner, so that the anecdotes, allegories, apologues, 
metaphors, similes, and allusions of Macaulay's Essays cover the 
whole history of the world, and offer in prose the same sort of 
cloth of gold, only of a less poetic texture, as is offered by the 
poems of Milton Macaulay's style, in the true sense of the word, 
is rhetoric. He uses any argument, any allusion, any anecdote, 
however far-fetched, which will serve his special pleading. He 
thinks in rhetorical antithesis. His style is the direct opposite 
to that of Lamb. Lamb's description of the Scotchman, whom 
he has been trying all his life, without success, to like, applies to 
Macaulay. "His Minerva is born in panoply. . . . He never 
hints or suggests anything, but unlades his stock of ideas in 
perfect order and completeness. . . . His understanding is 
always at its meridian. ... He has no falterings of self-sus- 
picion. Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-intuitions, semi-con- 
sciousness, partial illuminations, dim instincts, embryo concep- 
tions, have no place in his brain or vocabulary. The twilight of 
dubiety never falls upon him. His taste never fluctuates. His 
morality never abates." Always brilliant, sometimes masterful, 
Macaulay's style is never tender or subtle. It knows no fine 
shades — all is gorgeous, all dogmatic. It never wavers or hesi- 
tates or lingers, but with banners waving and trumpets blowing 
marches on to the Capitol like Caesar in his Triumph. 

His antithetical manner of writing, full of exaggeration, 
hardness and glitter, like a bas-relief, under the same even glare, 
with no deep shadows or mysteries to lead you into speculative 
depths, produces a frequent unfairness when dealing with in- 
dividuals. He compares, for instance, Addison and Steele, making 
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Unto this Last. Ruskin's criticisms of Mill and Ricardo. The 
doctrine of laissez-faire. The merchant's profession, says Ruskin, 
is to provide for the state. If need be, to die in so doing. "His 
due occasion of death." Wealth consists in power over men. 
Liife is wealth. Government and co-operation the laws of life. 
Anarchy and competition the laws of death. State control. Edu- 
cation. 

Sesame and Lilies. The value of books. The peerage of words. 
Ruskin as a literary critic. His admiration for Pope, Scott, 
Byron. His system of reading with its self -repression compared 
with the self-assertion of Walt Whitman. His appeal to women 
and girls. 

The Mystery of Life and its Art. The inadequate, hesitating 
and mournful witness of the greatest seers. The simple witness 
of the hewers of wood and drawers of water "that can only be 
received by joining them." The final conclusion of this master of 
theory. "The moment a man can really do his work he becomes 
silent about it. All words become idle to him." 



LECTURE V. 

Newman. 

The philosophy of Newman. Mr. W. J. Williams thinks that 
the difficulty in understanding him arises from the fact that being 
alternately in controversy with Protestants or Free-thinkers he 
was compelled to change his ground of defence. He points out 
that the key to Newman's system lies in the distinction he draws 
between the Relative and the Absolute, between Tradition and 
Private Judgment. Catholicism is justified by its adaptability to 
all temperaments; and its very name, come to it by no mere 
accident, is its surest guarantee. "Securus judicat Orois Ter- 
rarum" Catholicism is necessarily progressive. Its newest 
dogmas find their use in marking the particular stage reached in 
the growth of man's religious instinct, and form a rallying ground 
for attack and defence. Authority in the Church is constantly at 
war with Private Judgment and out of their conflict emerge new 
aspects of truth. Unorganized discussion wastes its strength in 
beating the air. The Church becomes a kind of Royal Society of 
the Absolute, engaged in investigating the nature of God and 
protecting from Intel lectualism and Provincialism the primitive 
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instincts of man, forming a link between the lowest depths of 
superstition and the purest heights of speculation, and stretching 
out, as far as human beings can do, towards the Absolute. 

Ail men, says Newman, if honest with themselves possess a 
conscience which awards praise and blame to every action. This 
conscience, when analyzed, resolves itself into a recognition of a 
Personal Power behind phenomena. Conscience so regarded has 
nothing to do with Taste or the Moral Sense — its movements are 
accompanied by Fear and directed towards a Personal object 
That fear, that feeling of guilt and prostration before a superior 
power, forms the essence of the most primitive religious cult, and 
justifies their ceremonies, their sacrifices, their propitiations, and 
mortifications. From natural religion of their kind — not the 
natural religion of civilized philosophers — with such minds as are 
prepared for its reception by anxiety to know more of God, 
advance may be made to Christianity. Such sublime terror of 
the Omnipotent, such sense of guilt and abasement before God, 
has more affinity with the pagan superstitions of the people and 
their crude symbols than with the enlightened Ideality of the 
Philosopher. There is not (he says) enough Superstition in the 
modern world. It is better to fear supernatural calamities and 
judgments and to have a dark, tragic, hopeless view of man and 
the world, even though this view does not emerge in the true 
remediary hope, than to be superficially complacent and philo- 
sophically satisfied. 

From the facts of conscience emerges assent to the dogmas of 
Revelation, and this may be notional or real. Real assents may 
be further divided into implicit and explicit assents — only the 
latter kind amounting to strict certitude. Certitude in religion is 
a thing reached by the use of the Illative sense and not by Logic, 
nor is the evidence in its favour more than an accumulation of 
probabilities. Faith uses certain presumptions which spring from 
the normal feelings of the pure and loving-hearted. These pre- 
sumptions anticipate conclusions which cannot under existing 
evidence be held by the reason. A painful dismay at our own 
sinful condition, a thoughtful, anxious and self -distrusting search 
after a remedy — such are the marks of the prepared spirit The 
dogmas of Revelation need not be consistent with one another. 
It is man's duty to take them as he finds them; not to risk the 
audacity and danger of assuming that God arranges the whole 
universe solely for man's happiness or that justice is subordinate 
to benevolence. Newman's style is one of the most chaste and 
exact in English. We see the chips flying from the marble as 
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with patient almost infallible nicety his words are adapted to the 
matter. He avoids extraneous ornament, but occasionally weaves 
into the texture of his discourse metaphors of wonderful felicity. 
Faith, according to Newman, goes beyond Reason, using faint 
signs, shadowy indications, remote contingencies and cumulative 
probabilities, with which to attain that practical certitude which 
alone can influence conduct. 



LECTURE VI. 
Landor. 

Landor is the Great Classic, the grand Pagan — He 4s "more 
an antique Roman than a Dane." His character revives and 
restores in the midst of the nineteenth century the monumental 
dignity of antiquity. De Quincey and Hazlitt seemed dreamers 
and ineffectual aesthetes compared with this Master Intellect 
Landor does not shrink from the material facts of the world, but 
moulds them to his purpose and stamps them with his tremendous 
signature. The centre-force of his character and his genius is a 
passion for Concrete Reality. He lays a massive grasp upon 
facts. Objects of every kind are handled by him in their cubic 
solidity — that is to say, what Landor describes you can encircle 
with your arms. In this mood he deals with contemporary life. 
Neither Hazlitt nor De Quincey, although both might claim to be 
so, are really interested in the theory of Government or Statesman- 
ship. Hazlitt's worship of Napoleon looks too much like a mania. 
But Landor by right of his intellectual grasp takes his place among 
writers who are statesmen and friends of statesmen. But he is 
more than this. Landor has in him the making of a great man of 
action. Like Swift he has a craving for practical power — an 
imperious will, which lashes itself into frenzy at opposition and 
too often spends the splendid energies that might be conquering a 
continent in a petty quarrel about a garden. But Landor lives in 
"an ampler ether, a diviner air" than most men. His own nature 
is built on an heroic scale and wherever he looks he recognizes 
heroes. He is an Olympian, and* seems to descend into the arena 
of men from the heights of a classic eminence. But he sometimes 
descends in a rage, to mix with the literary quarrels of his genera- 
tion, as an "auxiliar god" might mix with war between Greeks 
and Trojans. Out of his own age he selects what he feels is 
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worthy of the great tradition and will secure a permanent place 
in thought, action or art. The vulgar residuum he contemptuously 
ignores. This Parnassian Ideality of Landor — removed, as it is, 
altogether, from Idealism — limits Landor's scope, and confines him 
to the enjoyment of the few. His haughty selection of the 
Heroic and the Beautiful contrasted with the smouldering Tar- 
tarean fires of Carlyle, which feed upon the refuse and the dross 
and give birth to the grotesque. Landor's genius opposed alike to 
Teutonic mysticism and Celtic magic. His descriptions of Nature 
are neither illumined by "the light which never was on land or 
sea" nor seen through "charmed magic casements." They give 
the very body and form of trees, rocks, grass, and flowers — 
each leaf, each contour, each blade, each petal is as distinctly 
outlined as if worked in metal. Form is more important to 
Landor than Colour — Clearness of outline than Mystery of Sug- 
gestiveness. His mind is singularly tenacious of material images 
— singularly obtuse to immaterial conceptions. He declares Keats' 
to be the greatest poet since Milton and Shakespeare, is indifferent 
to Spenser and laughs at Wordsworth. His dialogues not really 
dramatic — men and women all speak the language of Landor and 
utter the sentiments of Landor. He has a fund of Attic humour 
— not quite the same thing as English humour — and a wit that 
can be at one time as trenchant as a sword-blade, at another 
playful as a dragon-fly. His style makes use of short epigram- 
matic sentences more metallic than Lamb's or Hazlitfs and 
crowded with metaphor. Landor uses metaphor when he wishes 
to clinch an argument and often glosses over an imperfect link in 
his reasoning with an image of flawless beauty. He is a classical 
philosopher — not a modern thinker. He understands the various 
materialistic philosophies of the ancient world. He uses both 
Epicurus and Epictetus — but does not appreciate German Tran- 
scendentalism and detests Plato as visionary and vain. Landor is 
an Epic Prose-writer: great events and great men are what 
appeal to him. His own elevation and dignity are proved by the 
fact that we can associate him with Pericles and imagine to be 
true the words he puts into the mouth of Caesar. Landor's 
attitude towards life compared with that of Nietzsche. 

Walter Pater. 

Walter Pater, the most valuable of our modern prose writers, 
because his writings contain a philosophy of life, which, if not 
quite new, is allied in some aspects to that of Goethe and Matthew 
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Arnold, is original in the deepest sense of the word; that is to 
say, is the expression, through the writings of one man, of feelings 
and tendencies present in vague outline in the sensibilities of the 
most refined children of the age As the mysticism of Words- 
worth with its deep sense of the life of the Earth came as a 
religious revival, an intellectual renaissance, rekindling extinct 
sentiments and asserting in language which the Initiate alone 
can understand, the use of the senses by the human spirit, so 
the sestheticism of Walter Pater, coming at a time when Science 
has shaken the old foundations, builds up a new system of inward 
philosophy, upon which Science is unable, from its very nature, 
to make any effective inroad. The Philosophy of Walter Pater 
is worked out elaborately in his Critical Essays and Psychological 
Studies, but only alert readers apprehend it. 

He starts by pointing to the Relativity of all things, to the 
changeableness of all things, to the doctrine of Heraclitus. He 
turns his metaphysical divining-rod to the root of all meta- 
physical systems and finds them — touched by that Ithurial spear 
— alike fascinating and frail. But upon this metaphysical scepti- 
cism, reducing all mental impressions to a sequence of dissolving 
fabrics, Pater superimposes a stately edifice of his own. This is 
a modern Hedonism, a new Epicureanism — "Follow," it says, "each 
experience that offers itself — each experience will bring its ap- 
proximate, its relative, Truth, the only Truth man can know." 
Coming in this mood to the study of Religion he finds two ele- 
ments present in all ancient and modern modes of worship, one 
consisting of fixed usages and immemorial ceremonies, unalter- 
able in their form, and strange, dubious and melancholy in their 
significance: the other consisting of the Myth, the Conception of 
the Idea, growing more spiritual, more enlightened and more fair, 
in individual nations, periods and persons. Metaphysical notions 
of the Universe melt and change, the material forces of the Uni- 
verse melt and change, and we ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
change also. Where, then* is absolute Truth? Truth is relative 
to the individual. What is true to me to-day was not true yester- 
day and may not be true to-morrow: and what is true to me 
always, may never, under any circumstances, be true to you. 

The philosophy of experience advocated by Walter Pater 
implies, he maintains, as delicately adjusted an intelligence, and 
as much devotion, for its pursuit, as any form of idealism. Not 
mere enjoyment — but the use of the senses as vehicles of Truth 
is what he teaches, the only Truth we can reach in this life. As 
much asceticism, as much sacrificing of gross delights, as much 
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wariness, as much self-restraint, as much serious concentration of 
mind is needed for this as for any other great human undertaking. 
Truth, then, is not only relative to the general consciousness of 
the race, that is to say to the mind of Man, it is further relative 
to the consciousness of the individual, that is to say to the mind 
of the particular man. This relativity makes him fastidious and 
exacting with regard to outside objects, so that there shall be no 
conventional estimate, no formal barrier, between himself and 
the world without him, so that he should concern himself only 
with what has a vivid and distinct existence for him. Pater is 
a critic of a new and strikingly original order. His method of 
criticism is creative and an important practical evidence of his 
philosophy. His view of Art implies that it is generative; that 
out of each separate work can be drawn forth, almost indefinitely, 
images, associations, suggestions and ideas, each modified by the 
individuality which apprehends them. Nor have we any right to 
assume that the artist was unconscious of the material of these 
later results which, like successive readings of a palimpsest, 
brought to light after many ages, charms posterity with layer 
upon layer of unexpected interest; nor, even though unconscious, 
that these after-thoughts, these later harvests, were not present 
in that deep sub-conscious self which is the inspiration of all art 
and the motive-power in the soul of every artist Walter Pater's 
style has the quality which is on his own theory indispensable to 
the best literature, namely that of exactly embodying in the 
rhythm of words, in the selection of words, and in the arrange- 
ment of words the temperament as well as the opinions which it 
has to express. Pater's style hangs about its subject like incense 
— it lingers in the memory like a vase of odours, yet as his most 
evasive and elusive notions have a substratum of vigorous in- 
tellectual thought, so his style — exquisite though it may be — has 
a reserve of strength — an austere self-control — a concealed power 
which saves and protects it from the charge of preciosity. Pater's 
style combines in a measure the opposite qualities of Landor's 
and De Quincey's. He can be concentrated and centripetal like 
the one, yet expansive and centrifugal like the other. Pater's 
central idea is that we are to value the experience of each moment 
for its own sake, and with trained faculties of acquisition and 
discrimination to gather a richer, and ever richer harvest of 
memories, so that at the end of life — when face to face with the 
unknown — we may cry our "Vixi!" thankfully. With regard to 
Religion he is reverent to all that humanity has reverenced. 
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LECTURE I. 
The Eighteenth Century Novel. 

Origin of the English Novel. The earlier Romances. The beginning 
of Realism. Don Quixote. Gil Bias. The Pilgrim's Progress. Gul- 
liver's. Travellers. The Spectator. 

Daniel Defoe. Defoe is still (not excluding even Mr. Hardy,) the 
most notable of English Realists. His passion for detail, for unadorned 
and unrelated fact reminds us of the work of Zola. In his so-called 
Secondary Novels the most squalid and sordid events are narrated with 
a reserved laconic seriousness which is found to be starlingly convincing. 
Robinson Crusoe remains one of those epical presentments of Romantic 
Situations which are forever attractive like Homer and the Arabian 
Nights, to the feelings of the young. The lonely figure upon the unin- 
habited island, his courageous shifts and cunning devices, become a sort 
of symbol of the whole history of Civilization and indicate the gradual 
overcoming by the race of mortals of the difficulties of the way. Get 
rid of extraneous and unimportant "impedimenta/' reduce an indi- 
vidual to his naked helplessness, and how will he proceed? Such is the 
problem. Robinson Crusoe is the answer. The very religious experi- 
ences through which Crusoe passes, fall thus into their place as part of 
the elementary difficulties to be "settled"; and his relations to Friday, 
which may be compared with a not unsimilar situation in Shakespeare's 
Tempest, shape themselves into a sort of artless epitome of the methods 
of modern imperialism. 

Richardson. Richardson's late beginning. The Sentimental and 
Moral Novel. The Novel with a Purpose. Richardson's Art. Its 
Influence over French Literature. His minuteness of observation. 
His dramatic sense. His want of irony and humour. His preoccupa- 
tion with the feelings of women. The unsatisfactory nature of his 
heroes and heroines. The unpleasant prudential virtue of Pamela. 
Virtue not its own reward. The Novel told in letters. The superiority 
with regard to distinction between various hands, of the letters in Smol 
lett's "Humphrey Clinker." — Clarissa Harlowe. Richardson's cun 
ning and inflexible ordering of Fate. The emotion excited by the spec- 
tacle of the sufferings of the innocent. Clarissa Harlowe compared 
with Tess. The Improbability of the situation does not detract from 
our pleasure in the Artist's manipulation of the issues, when once such 
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conditions are assumed. Richardson's Ideal Hero, Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. How the author commits himself and "gives away" his own 
character by his laudation of Sir Charles. 

Henry Fielding. Fielding compared with Richardson and with 
Smollett. Fielding's Joseph Andrews. It begins in a Burlesque of 
Pamela. Fielding's courageous, generous and unfastidious way of 
regarding life, the bold principles of Art, the sinewy vigour and free 
impetus and astringent sarcasm, of his style — all culminate in Tom 
Jones. The elaborate plot of this novel. Everything, down to the 
smallest event, plays its part in bringing about the catastrophe. The 
Irony of Fielding. Its colossal contempt and malign amusement — see 
the death of Captain Blifil in the chapter entitled "A Receipt to regain the 
the lost affections of a Wife, which hath never been known to fail in the 
most desperate cases." The characters of the Story — Squire Western, 
Young Blifil, Sophia, Partridge, Tom Jones. Fielding's chivalry 
towards his heroines and his distant but very polite respect towards 
Religion. In Amelia, Fielding's style is quieter and gentler, not so 
buoyant or impetuous, nor is the drama on so large a scale, it also shows 
a stronger tendency to moralize. Fielding's genius does not consist in 
the possession or a remarkable style or of any particular philosophy, 
but of a searching and never-sleeping insight into ordinary human 
nature, an insight of almost infallible security when dealing with the 
mass of men and women. His irony gives a certain weighty detachment 
to the picture which makes it seem more in league with Nature than a 
style of less tough fibre would be. He contemplates the whole carnival 
of man's existence — nobles, squires, clergy, preachers, ostlers, inn- 
keepers, vagabonds, adventurers. Fielding's method compared with 
that of Balzac and De Maupassant. The old and the new Realism. 

Smollett. Smollett's earlier novels, Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Ran- 
dom, etc., display a violence and brutality which reaches its climax in 
the misanthropic madness of the History of an Atom. He reverts to 
the older type of the Story of Adventure on the King's Highway for 
which Richardson and Fielding had substituted the more dramatic 
Novel. As a Humourist, Smollett deals in broader, more obvious, less 
ironical effects. He has also a way of stamping his characters with 
certain external peculiarities and eccentricities, labeling them, as it 
were, each his allotted sign-board, which has not been without its in- 
fluence on the art of Charles Dickens. The Misanthropy of Smollett 
compared with that of Swift. The want in the former of any lofty and 
austere indignation on behalf of the poor or oppressed. In Smollett's 
last novel, Humphrey Clinker, however, there is a marked approach 
to kindlier afterthoughts and interpretations. Matthew Bramble, 
Tabitha, Lismahego, Winifred and the rest belong to a circle of less dis- 
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torted, less exaggerated people. In spite of these defects, Smollett's 
style is more coloured, more glorious than Fielding's and the very ab- 
sence of well arranged plots gives his work a freedom and charm even 
in the midst of prevailing coarseness and violence. 

Laurence Sterne. The art of Sterne. Its unique character. How 
far Tristram Shandy can be called a novel. What forms of literature 
resemble it. Influence over him of Cervantes and Rabelais. Sterne's 
humourous Philosophy. The art of sentimental contemplation. His 
insatiable love of out-of-the-way people, heads with a comical twist. 
The impishness, waywardness and mischievous whimsicality of his wit. 
"Yorick, the King's Jester." His incorrigible Bohemianism and wan- 
ton desire to shock conventional feelings. His sense of the comic 
pathos of ordinary people's emotions when confronted with tragedy. 
The charm of Sterne's style. Its parenthetical manner. Its tricks, 
levities and wantonness; its evasive grace. Tristram Shandy. The 
story reduced to next-to-nothing for the sake of discussions and 
digressions and the disclosing of character. Walter Shandy, "My 
Mother," Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, Dr. Slop, Widow Wadman r 
Yorick, etc. 

Goldsmith. His character. The gentleness and sweetness of his 
character. His childlike eccentricity and mellow wisdom. His early 
life and remarkable wanderings. Most of his works fragmentary and 
occasional. The Vicar of Wakefield, an Idyllic Novel. Its popularity 
at home and abroad. Its influence upon Goethe. The structure of 
the story, its unlikely and happy ending. Dr. and Mrs. Primrose; 
Olivia and Sophia, Goldsmith's genius for whimsical and pathetic 
situations. 



LECTURE II. 
Jane Austen and Scott. 

Jane Austen. 

The Modern Novel. Changes of treatment, manner and style in- 
troduced by Jane Austen. Her relation to Fielding and Richardson — 
her debt to both. Her pictures of society in London and the country. 
Her creative faculty. Her characters neither wavering in outline or 
stereotyped in kind. Her fine instinct for the consistencies and incon- 
sistencies of Nature. Her freedom from violence, exaggeration and 
sentimentality. The beauty of her style — her careful choice and 
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arrangement of words. The rounded completeness of her chapters. 
Her freedom from the tendency to moralize which we find in George 
Eliot. The objectivity of her work. The artist concealed. She 
attacks the sentimental, the stupid, and the mean, but with indirect 
weapons. Her preference for sense over sensibility, for reason over 
impulse, but the necessary union of the two advocated. The natural- 
ness of her heroines. Their freedom from impossible perfections. Her 
well-ordered and carefully worked out plots. Pride and Prejudice — 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, Elizabeth, Mr. Collins. Sense and Sensibility — 
Elinor and Marianne, Mrs. Jennings, Colonel Brandon and Willoughby. 
Her irony and sense of the capricious humours of Fate. Like Scott, 
she gives the virtuous their reward in this world. 

Scott. 

The Modern Novel. Changes of treatment, manner and style in- 
troduced by Scott. Historical Romance. Scott's use of History. 
How far he gives permanence to the Past. Real humanity under 
the antique helmets and shining armour. His subordinate characters 
more life-like still: men-at-arms, innkeepers, ostlers, peasants, artisans, 
poor scholars, servants, clergymen, all abounding in their particular 
humours. Scott's large canvas. His knowledge of agriculture, law, 
commerce, theological controversies, etc. His inexhaustible power 
of inventing new plots and endowing new characters with individuality. 
His generous sympathy with man as man only limited by his want of 
philosophical and emotional subtilty. Except for certain heights and 
depths of human nature he surveys and protrays all. His humour 
more kindly than that of Jane Austen. His passion for legends, tra- 
ditions and local superstitions. The Wizard of the North. His recon- 
ciliation of Saxon and Celt. His feeling for both. Scott's style, its 
facility, power and charm — its occasional negligence and want of con- 
centration. His colourlessly virtuous heroines (chivalry and courtesy 
relucting at any other presentment). His introductions and descrip- 
tions serve to give massiveness and relief to the story. His romantic 
sentiment constantly attended by an almost worldly common sense. 
His popularity at home and abroad. 

The Waverly Novels. 

Waverly. The Antiquary. Guy Mannering. The occasion of Scott's 
writing his first novel — his motives. The preface to the novels — its 
modesty. The plot of Waverly — where (on Scott's own confession) 
this is defective. The character of Edward Waverly its limitations. 
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Thft Baron Bradwardine, a quaint and heroic figure worthy of Cervantes. 
The reliBh with which Scott describes erudite innocents, kindly pedants, 
and iheh of obsolete learning. Carnpare the Antiquary and Domine 
Sampson with Parson Adams and Dr. Primrose. Scott's fondness for 
heroines of contrasted complexions — Rose and Flora, Minna and Brenda, 
Rowenna and Rebecca, Julia and Lucy, etc. Fergus and his clan. 
Celtic pride and devotion. The pathos of the trial scene. 'If the 
Saxon gentlemen are laughing. . . .' Scott's manner of treating 
nature. His love of the picturesque and romantic. The fluency, 
yet exactness, of his descriptions. ' His freedom from coarseness. His 
Conservatism — a thing rather of the blood than of the brain. His atti- 
tude towards religion and morality. The personal element in Scott's 
novels. His fondness for the 'gentle' type reserved and dignified. 
Guy Mlannering compared with Colonel Newcome. Tragedy in Scott. 
The Bride of Lammermoor. The universality of Scott's genius. 'I 
hold it the most useful quality of my pen that it can speedily change 
from grave to gay and from description and dialogue to narrative and 
character.' 



LECTURE III. 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

Thackbray. 

His life and character. The massiveness and maturity of his genius. 
His well-balanced realism, how different from that of later writers. 
His omissions and exclusions. His attitude towards society, religion, 
and morality. His way of dealing with life in the mass and on the 
average, man not unfrequently merged in manners. Intensity of pas- 
sion and subtilty of intellect alike avoided. His treatment of his bad 
characters, Becky Sharp and Barry Lyjidon, compared with the more 
philosophical management of the same class by Meredith. The insipid- 
ity of Thackeray's good women. His scholarly style, its masculine 
grace and felicitous cadences, its cautious admittance of colloquialisms. 
What it owes to earlier writers. The vulgarities of society rouse in 
him irony, not scathing satire, as with Smollett. The meanness of hu- 
manity rouses in him satire, not ungovernable rage, as with Swift. His 
love of the eighteenth century. His distaste for enthusiasm. His 
habitual mood of genial disenchantment. His usual alternatives seem 
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to lie between various degrees of worldly self-seeking and various 
degrees of affectionate piety. He has no place for the kind of earnest- 
ness inculcated by Goethe or the kind of contemplation suggested by 
Wordsworth. 'O brother wearers of motley! are there not moments 
when one grows sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of cap 
and bells? This, dear friends, is my aimable object — to walk with 
you through the fair, to examine the shops and shows there; and that 
we should all come home after the flare and the noise and the gaiety 
and be perfectly miserable in private.' 

Thackeray's eighteenth century novels. The pathos of his affection 
for an age whose deeper tendencies he understood better, whose courtly 
manners he loved more, than his own. His insistence upon the distinc- 
tion of classes. ' He can never forget the point of view of the servants.' 
Thackeray compared with Fielding. He has less constructive power, 
less concentration, less force. His plots are weaker. He breaks 'The 
unities.' He is more fastidious in matters of morality, less so in mat- 
ters of art. He lacks the artist's reverence for his own work. His 
canvas is on a larger scale than that of any other English novelist 
except Scott. His urbanity and Horatian wisdom. The old-fashioned 
elegance and leisureness of his style in Esmond Polite respect for 
established modes of religion. Epic presentment of men and manners. 
The literary charm and Montaigne-like tolerance displayed in the book. 
The fine actuality and vivid truth of its scenes. The naturalness of 
Lady Castlewood and Beatrix. Description of Steele, Addison, and 
Swift — how far just. The Newcomes. The pathos of the Colonel's 
life. The early mental gulf between himself and his son. The women. 
Ethel. Laura. Rosey. The Campaigner's Tyranny. The Grey 
Friars. Vanity Fair — Becky Sharp, Miss Crawley, Lord Steyne, Raw- 
don. The moral of it; a matter of feeling. 'When you come home, 
you sit down in a sober, contemplative, not uncharitable, frame of mind, 
and apply yourself to your books or your business.' 

Dickens 

His life and character. His originality and immense energy. In- 
fluence upon him of Smollett. 'His freedom from the evil and the good 
of purely literary culture. His creative power. His characters exag- 
gerated but consistent. His grim and grotesque imagination. His 
intense enjoyment of quaint people. His passion for the incongruous, 
the monstrous, the abnormal, the abortive. The melodramatic and 
theatrical element in his work. The grasp his most humorous, horrific, 
and repulsive creations have upon the mind. Micawber, Quilp, Peck- 
sniff. His tenderness for, and knowledge of, little boys and girls. 
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Unique among English novelists in his peculiar reading of children's 
minds. His exuberant and boisterous humour, verging on caricature. 
Pickwick. Its boyishness and animal spirits. Its perpetual eating and 
drinking, Dickens' boon-companion mood. His almost wearisome 
inculcations of universal benevolence — Martin Chuzzlewit, David 
Copperfield. The pathos of Dickens — Little Nell, Little Paul, Little 
Dorrit. How far real. His power of making houses, streets, church- 
yards, even furniture and household utensils, alive with a weird fan- 
tastic life. His genius for making weather and scenery answer to the 
moods of his characters. His sensitiveness to the sinister side of city 
life; descriptions of slums, backyards, blind alleys, refuse and dirt. His 
indifference to philosophy, scholarship, and art. His philanthropic 
novels. The difficulty he experiences in delineating the upper classes, 
compared with the wider scope of Balzac. 



LECTURE IV. 
George Eliot and the Brontes. 

George Eliot. 

Her life and character. The scientific, philosophic novel. The 
new influence of Science, Criticism and the Idea of Relativity. Analy- 
sis of the religious sense. George Eliot's modified pessimism. Her 
theory of duty and resignation. Her style — nervous, homely, flexible. 
Her epigrammatic wisdom. The autobiographical element in her work. 
Her retentive memory and power of observation. Her humour and 
want of humour. Her creative energy less spontaneous than that of 
Jane Austen. The novel of Country Life. Her power of description. 
Her main doctrine. Responsibility to the family and all human insti- 
tutions; deviation from this law produces tragedy. Her study of intel- 
lectual types of men. Her tragic scenes, with a background of Nature, 
anticipate in some respects the work of Hardy. Her subtle analysis of 
moral and religious feelings, and the various stages of mental culture. 
Her dialogue, though often clever, seems wooden beside the inevitable 
realism of Thackeray, or the astonishing imagination of Dickens. Her 
habit of moralizing — common to Fielding and Thackeray. Her sub- 
jectivity compared with Jane Austen's concealment of herself. George 
Eliot's method opposed to the modern doctrine of Art introduced by 
Flaubert. The Mill on the Floss. Adam Bede. 
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The Brontes. 

The life of the Brontes. Charlotte, Emily and Anne. Their dif- 
ferent temperaments. 

Charlotte Bronte. Her position with regard to the development 
of the novel. The novel of passion and sentiment. Her power of 
describing the growth and progress of a hidden emotion. Her search- 
ing anlysis of sensitive women's moods. Her energy and occasional 
vivacity. Jane Eyre and Shirley. Her use of her own experiences. 
The autobiographical element present in all her books. Her eloquent 
descriptions of scenery, and deep feeling for Nature — how different 
from Jane Austen. Her characters — living and natural, when drawn 
direct from life; when otherwise, a certain inflated idealism apparent. 
Her style, its want of reticence, restraint and scholarly charm. Its 
bursts of fiery rhetoric and angry invective. Tragedy in her generally 
transforms itself into pathos, or degenerates into morbidity. The 
hardly-veiled moral of her books. Her narrative sometimes powerful — 
i. e. Jane's wanderings without food, and her life as a child. Sometimes 
melodramatic. 

Emily Bronte. The Byron among novelists. Her craving for the 
weird, the unbounded, the infinite. Her extraordinary individual 
character. Her passion for wild and terrible scenerv, for intense and 
abnormal characters. Wuthering Heights — its concentrated gloom and 
electric atmosphere. The gain to the imagination and the loss to the 
critical faculty of an isolated life. 



LECTURE V. 

Meredith. 

Meredith's position in the development of the English novel, fife 
genius for describing men and manners in stirring and crowded scenes; 
aristocracy, the middle classes, and plebeians, all jostlng one another 
under the same searching intellectual light; all endowed (like the char- 
acters in Congreve) with the same astonishing wit. His elaborate and 
subtle style, the reflection in words of nicer shades of meaning thafl 
most men conceive in thought, so habitual with tbem that he dislike* 
describing the simplest event otherwise than indirectly (see the open- 
ing of One of our Conquerors). This is a loss in emotional emphasis, 
but a gain in mental enlightenment. The half-humorous, half-fanciful 
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Mode of speech which his characters use, a sort of heightened medium 
for ideas, like the allusive manner of the Elizabethans, seems in his 
opinion essential to Comedy. His feeling for nature rather by way of 
Colour than by way of Form. Nature made subordinate to man. His 
interest in men of action, in European politics, in the development of 
races. His desire to blend the qualities of Saxon and Celt. His char- 
acters. Men of reserved strength and scholarly intellect, men of selfish 
sentiment, men of epigram. The vivacity and animal spirits of his 
young girls (Clara Middleton). His devotion to the heroic in women 
(Carinthia Jane). His Philosophy. Faithfulness to the wisdom of the 
Earth and the future of the race. He deals in the serio-comic drama 
underlying civilization. His belief in the value of comedy. The comic 
.spirit delights to unmask the barbarian beneath our social usages. 
She it is who has imps to persecute the egoist, hounds to harry the 
sentimentalist. 'In Comedy is the singular scene of Charity issuing 
of disdain under the stroke of honourable laughter.' Sitting beside 
true lovers she can be 'grave and sisterly/ Comedy, as he conceives it, 
requires a free arena for the thrust and parry of opposing minds. Mov- 
ing here, the primitive affections appear somewhat oddly plumed. 
The picture he offers flashes with so many changing colours — like rockets 
against a dark heaven — that there is little repose in the final effect; 
perhaps a fault, when we speak of the highest Art. 



LECTURE VI. 
Hardy and Kipling. 

Hardy. 

Development of the English novel, from the plain-spoken objectivity 
of Fielding, through the cautious Romanticism of Scott, through the 
moral and domestic Sentiment and the social Satire of Dickens and 
Thackeray, through the laboured Psychology of George Eliot, to the 
Realism of Hardy. Mr. Hardy's relation to Flaubert, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and Zola. His style more flexible than the first, less violently 
terse than the second, and more dramatic than the third. The majestic 
gloom he has communicated to his description of Nature and Man. 
Tlie solemn intensity and iron-hammered exactness of his style. The 
dramatic architecture of his novels; their monumental construction. 
Their avoidance of extraneous interests; their insubordination of every- 
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thing to the main plot. Mr. Hardy's eye for Form in preference to 
Colour. He sees the framework of Earth's skeleton below turf and 
flowers. He sees Nature in her melancholy anatomy, and men and 
trees and houses darkly outlined against a pale sky. 

His Pessimism springs from his sense of the inherent cruelty of 
Nature and the wanton cruelty of Chance. Men and Women appear 
to him attracted together by an irresistible magnetism only to be bound 
upon a wheel of fire. Man suffers along with the beasts of the field, 
and, it might seem, with the trees of the forest. Mr. Hardy's power 
of evoking the very feeling of the earth, the very spirit of the Woods, 
the very language of the Wind. Nature as the background of his 
scenes takes a sort of dusky sublimity like the portico of an Egyptian 
temple. Like Wordsworth, he can give a kind of materiality to such 
half-abstract things as Silence and Loneliness and Desolation; to such 
recurrent phenomena as Night and Dawn, Noon and Twilight. The 
development of Mr. Hardy's art from the cruder sensationalisms of 
Desperate Remedies, through the masterly earnestness of Tess and The 
Return of the Native, to the third period of The Well-beloved and Jude 
the Obscure, where his ironic sense of the Sinister and the Incongruous 
and the Fantastic reaches its limit. His characters His pity for 
strong-natured, impetuous, and full-blooded women (Tess, Eustacia, 
Bathsheba), to whom fate and men are cruel; for self-contained and 
lonely men (Venn, Oak, Henchard), who reach their desire, or lose it, 
in silence, His power of conjuring up startling and vivid scenes. The 
sword-play of Sergeant Troy, the dicing by glow-worm light of Venn 
and Wildeve, the sleep-walking of Angel Clare. 

Kipling. 

The art of the short story. Kipling's genius for direct unvarnished 
narrative; the skill by which salient and emphatic features emerge from 
amid the mass and stand out in deep-cut relief. His conception of 
Romance. It can be drawn from steam-engines and iron-works, it 
can be found in masonry and engineering, it lurks in military usages 
and nautical technique, it appears in the passions of half-savage despera- 
does and in the loves of out-casts and lepers. The East calls to him 
with a call he cannot resist, her traditions are alive in his speech, her 
rivers roll through his blood. He combines the commonplace and the 
outlandish. His patriotism and devotion to the race. Roman-like, 
the heroic in action is what he praises — but (in Kim) the contempla- 
tion of the Lama excites his reverence. He is more sympathetic to- 
wards man than woman except on rare occasions (Badalia Herodsfoot). 
His use of slang. His feelings for the creatures of the jungle. In his 
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determination to find romance in modern cities and modern warfare he 
follows Walt Whitman, but with a certain narrowness of outlook and 
hardness of tone. His poetical sympathy with wild animal life and the 
pathetic half-nature (like that of an antique Faun) of Mowgli in the 
Jungle Books. His sense of the tragic dignity of wild animals' lives 
and deaths. 'We are of one blood.' His style, abrupt, incisive, down- 
right; contemptuous of literary graces and not afraid of colloquialism. 
His trenchant and effective manner of dealing with abnormal and 
bizarre subjects. His resemblance to Guy de Maupassant when in 
this mood. His knowledge of local colour in remote places. His 
sense of dramatic effect. The Light that Failed. Love o' Women (in 
Many Inventions). His iUhical teaching. Stoical fortitude under all 
chances. 'Whatever comes or does not come we men must not be 
afr-.inV The Children of the Zodiac. 
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The Glass. — At the close of each lecture a class will be held for 
questions and further discussion. All are urged to attend it and to 
take an active part. The subjects discussed will ordinarily be those 
arising from the lecture of the same evening. In centres in which no 
Students 7 Association (see below) has been formed, the class will 
afford opportunity for the lecturer to comment on the papers sub- 
mitted to him. 

The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper treating any theme from the lists given at the end of each 
part of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head of the first 
sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. Papers 
may be addressed to the lecturer, University Extension, 111 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Students' Association. — Every lecture centre will be greatly 
helped in its work by the formation of a club or other body of students 
and readers desirous of getting the stimulus that working in common 
affords. This Students' Association will have its own organization and 
arrange its regular programme, if possible, both before and after as 
well as during the lecture course. The lecturer will always lend his 
help in drawing up programmes, and, when the meeting falls on the 
day of the lecture, will endeavor to attend and take part. Much of 
the best work of Extension is being done through the Students' Asso- 
ciations. 

The Examination. — Those students who have followed the course 
throughout will be admitted at the close of the lectures to an exami- 
nation under the direction of the lecturer. Each person who passes 
the examination successfully will receive from the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching a certificate in testimony 
thereof. 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. Tbey contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



The Cities op Italy and Their Gift to Civilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

English Writers of the Present Era. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. . 16 cents 

The Divine Comedy of Dante. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

The Expansion of Engi.and. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Wagner : The Music Drama. Thomas Whitney Burette 15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M.A 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B.Sc 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A. . . . 10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Crvics. Frederic W. Speire, Ph.D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn. William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 

Kelly Miller, W. E. B. DuBois, H. B. Frissell 25 cents 

The Awakening of Modern Europe. Cecil F. Lavell, M.A 10 cents 

Burns and Scott. Albert H Smyth, B A 10 cents 

Goethe's Faust. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 20 cents 

Education and Life. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 cents 

Moral Leaders. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 10 emits 

Modern English Fiction. Frederick H. Sykes, M. A., Ph.D 10 cents 

The Painters of Florence. Edward Howard Griggs, M.A 15 cents 



Any of the above syllabi will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
Address University Extension Society, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A. Historical. 

Traill, H. D., Social England, vol. VI. 

McKenzie, Robert, The Nineteenth Century: A History. 

Bright, J. T., A History of England, Period IV. 

McCarthy, Justin, The Epoch of Reform. 

McCarthy, Justin, A History of our Own Times. 

B. Criticism and Biography. 

Oliphant, James, Victorian Novelists. 

Stoddard, F. H., The Evolution of the English Novel. 

Cross, W. L., Development of the English Novel. 

Perry, Bliss, A Study of Prose Fiction. 

Stephen, Leslie, (editor) National Dictionary of Biography. 

Warner, C. D., (editor) Library of the World's Best Literature. 

Discussion. — At the close of each lecture an opportunity wUl be 
given for general question and discussion, in which all who attend are 
invited to take part. 

The Class. — Wherever it is practicable a class will be formed, to 
meet before or after each lecture, for the closer contact of the lecturer 
and his hearers. Topics entered upon in the lecture will be more fully 
considered in the class, and an opportunity given for self-expression on 
the part of the members. In connection with the class, it is very desir- 
able that papers should be written by the members, upon topics such 
as those stated at the close of each lecture outline in this syllabus. 
Comment by the lecturer upon such papers may be made at the class 
meeting. Papers may be of any length. They should be sent to the 
lecturer at the office of the Extension Society at least two days before 
the following lecture. 

Readings. — The educational value of this course will be greatly 
increased if each attendant will read before the lecture at least one of 
the books by each author specially commended, and as much as possi- 
ble of the other books referred to in this syllabus. 
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LECTURE I. 
Charles Dickens, and The Plaint of the Poor. 

Comment. 

"The most remarkable deficiency in modern fiction is its ommission 
of the business of life, of all those countless occupations, pursuits, and 
callings in which most men live and move, and by which they have 
their being. In most novels money grows. You have no idea of the 
toil, the patience , and the wearing anxiety by which men of action pro- 
vide for the day, and lay up for the future, and support those that are 
given into their care. Mr. Dickens is not chargeable with this omission. 
He perpetually deals with the pecuniary part of life. Almost all his 
characters have determined occupations, of which he is apt to talk 
even at too much length. When he rises from the toiling to the lux- 
urious classes, his genius in most cases deserts him." — Walter Bagehot. 

"He knew little of upper class society, and therefore when he intro- 
duced Lord Verisopht and his companions, the picture fails to convince 
us of its truth. He knew little of the life of the laboring poor, except 
in certain unusual phases of London experience, and therefore when he 
tries to deal with it in 'Hard Times 1 there is the same sense of unreality. 
But no one was ever better acquainted with the ordinary life of the 
lower middle classes, and with such of the characteristic phases of 
Bohemianism as London offers to this class; and accordingly ne is able 
to present it to us with the fullest confidence." — James Ohphant. 

OUTLINE OF THE LECTURE. 

1. Introductory. — Purpose of this course, to consider social move- 
ments in England, their effect upon six personalities, and thus to trace 
their entrance into fiction; to discover the social thought of these 
writers, and its relation to social issues. The proper place of fiction as 
a means of initiation into the life of the race. 

The selection of the six writers to be studied not made on the basis 
of artistic merit, nor that of their attractiveness for the reader, but for 
their value in illustrating the way in which social forces enter into the 
novel. 

2. History of the Epoch. — England facing serious problems when 
Victoria ascended the throne, in 1837. Much in the way of reform 
accomplished since 1815, but the end not yet. The age characterized 
by industrial change. Effect upon the working population and upon 
the creation of wealth. Resulting political agitations. Results of 

(3) 
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the Corn Law, and the agitation for its repeal. Philanthropic impulses, 
expressed in various legislation. The Reform Bill, and its effect upon 
the masses. The Poor Law, and its contribution to social discontent. 
Chartism as a resultant of these various forces. Its program, and what 
it included. 

3. Dickens' preparation for the task of interpretating these forces. 
The story of his childhood and youth. Acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of the distressed classes. His fortunate, but meagre education. 
Advantages of his life as a reporter. Early entrance into literature, 
and rapid recognition. Effect upon his spirit. 

4. Dickens' works. — First writing not done with a conscious social 
purpose. Social pictures, written to amuse. Conscious purpose be- 
gins with Oliver Twin. Low life used for moral ends. His aim, to 
show the humanity of the degraded, and to call society to account for 
its neglect. His treatment of crime, related to the humanitarian 
enthusiasm of the society in which he was nurtured. 

Nicholas Nickleby, and its attack upon the Yorkshire schools, a 
worthy expression of the interest of the early years of "the age of the 
child." English reaction upon the growing ambition for wealth, seen 
in this novel. The significance of the treatment of marriage. Inter- 
ests voiced in the pages of David Copperfield, Curiosity Shop, Dombey, 
Barnaby Rudge, and the Christmas Stories, a further reflection of 
Dickens 1 dependence upon his time. 

Hard Times, "an abstract of all the rest." Here is Dickens in all of 
his salient points, and in many of them at their best. Its change of 
theme, and a corresponding change in society. The significance of 
Coketown. His treatment of "practical education," and of political 
economy. The toilers of the story. Misconceptions of the plea for 
divorce. 

His affirmations- fraternity, humanity, the need of beauty and joy 
in the lives of the poor, and the way to secure these. 

Yet Dickens has little definite to offer for the guidance of society. 
A radical, though not a democrat, yet belongs to an impulse rather than 
a party. Philanthropic rather than political impulses reflected in his 
works. The peculiar value of these impulses to our time, and the 
immortality they promise for Dickens. 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND CLASS DISCUSSION. 

1. The life of Dickens. 

2. Outline history of Reform in England, 1815-1850. 

3. The social causes represented in Dickens' various novels. 

4. Hard Times; its story, characters, themes, purpose, and con- 
clusion. 

5. The strength and weakness of Dickens as a social teacher. 
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READINGS. 

Dickens 9 works, especially Hard Times and Oliver Twist. 
Charles Dickens — A Critical Study. Q. R. Gissing. New York, 
1S98. 

Dickens as an Educator. James L. Hughes. New York, 1901. 

Life of Dickens. F. T. Marzials. London, 1887. 

Dickens. A. W. Ward. New York, 1901. 

8ocial Ideals in English Letters. Vida D. Scudder. Boston, 1898. 

History of English Literature. H. A. Taine, Book V., chapter 1. 



LECTURE II. 
William M. Thackeray, and The Discontent of the Rich. 

Comment. 

"His appeal was mainly, if not quite exclusively, to the refined and 
educated class of readers: and it was among their interests and occu- 
pations that he sought the material of his art. He has left the field 
of the stronger and more primitive passions to others, and it is from 
the pleasures, ambitions, pursuits of society, with the activities they 
stimulate, the weaknesses they foster, and the virtues which occasion- 
ally redeem them, that he collects the farrago of his books. 11 — H. D. 
Traill 

OUTLINE OF THE LECTURE. 

1. Introduction. — Above that of all other novelists, Thackeray's 
relation to social forces has been overlooked. With the few helps at 
hand, our purpose shall be to discover these relations, to see how his 
life prepared him to become the representative of the upper class feeling 
in an age of unrest. 

2. A contrast of Thackeray and Dickens, often made, will still be 
helpful. Dickens' development precedes that of Thackeray by a de- 
cade. The significance of this delay. Contrast in the personal life of 
the two men. The quality of the one emotional, of the other intellect- 
ual. Different in their audience as in their gifts. 

3. Social conditions. — Agitations provoking restlessness. Reforms 
making for expectancy. Influence of Chartism upon class feeling. 
Growing misgiving as to the justice of class privileges. Contribution 
of the middle class to this unrest. 

4. Thackeray, the voice of this unrest. His previous life a prepara- 
tion. Studies. Travels, and contact with men. Effect of financial 
reverses, and of domestic disappointment, as of the tardy recognition 
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of his genius. The fact of humor must also be taken into account. 
He can only be understood when freed from the charge of cynicism. 

5. Thackeray's works.— -The impressions given by The Book of Snobs 
difficult to undo. Its limitation precluded giving a whole picture. 
Yet it voices one phase of social feeling. 

Vanity Fair, the most important for this study. Thackeray's attitude 
toward society, as here expressed. The theme of social ambition. 
Money to be used to this end. The use to which the English army is 
put. Protest against the artificial barriers of social life. Ridicule of 
the aristocracy. The vanity of its ways and of the struggle of the 
middle class for social distinction. The moral which the author 
preaches. 

The truth of Thackeray's revelations. Social ambition stimulated 
by the forces of the age. The service which Vanity Fair rendered. 

Pendennis. — Its masculine interest. Portrayal of the causal influ- 
ences in the character of Penn. Contrast of the men and women of the 
book. The immoral influences of social environment. 

The Newcomes. —rPortrait of London life. The story of Clive, like 
that of Arthur Pendennis. The attitude of society towards vocation. 

The historical novels add little to the interest of this study. Their 
power of social imagination, a testimony to the ability needed for the 
portrayal of contemporary society. 

Thackeray's permanent value to be found in the social aspects of his 
writing. His character creation. Characters seen upon a social back- 
ground. 

Thackeray more than a novelist of manners; his pictures colored by 
his feeling. An indefinite ideal held above the reality. His genius 
not that of a moral creativeness, therefore fell back upon the social 
forces of the ideal. 

No challenge to a new way of life, but protest against pretension, 
folly and emptiness of aim, which new conditions were fostering. 
Neither political nor social program, because there was none in his 
environment. Thackeray voices only a moral appeal, and ridicules 
defects. That appeal is always personal. 

Thackeray's worth to the present. The old moral message which 
he voiced still needed. 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND CLASS DISCUSSION. , 

1. The personal life of Thackeray. 

2. The social pictures, and the moral of Vanity Fair. 

3. A comparison of Vanity Fair and Hard Times. 

4. A comparison of Dickens and Thackeray, and of their reaction 
upon social conditions. 

5. The value of Thackeray to our time. 
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READINGS. 

Thackeray's works, especially Vanity Fair and Pendennis. 
Social Ideals in English Letters. Vida D. Scudder. Boston, 1898. 
Life of Thackeray. H. Merivale and F. T. Marzials. London, 1891. 
Studies in Early Victorian Literature. Frederic Harrison. London 
&nd New York 1895 

Life of Thackeray. Anthony Trollope, New York, 1901, 



LECTURE III. 

Charlotte Bronte, and The Cause of the Toilers. 

Comment. 

"Her imagination was not, and under the circumstances of her life 
could not have been, at home with the light play of social influences. 
There is even an abruptness of outline, a total want of social cohesion 
among her characters. They are sternly drawn, with much strong 
shading, and kept in isolated spheres. Tney break, or rather burst, in 
upon each other, when they exert mutual influences at all, with a rude 
effort, that is significant enough of the shyness of a solitary creative 
imagination. 1 ' — ft. H. Hutton. 

"We return once more to the central claim, the redeeming spell of all 
Charlotte Bronte's work — which lies, not so much in the thing written, 
to speak in paradoxes, as in the temper and heart of the writer. If 
4 Shirley' , wherever the women of the story are chiefly concerned, is 
richer than 'Jane Evre' in poetry and unexpectedness, in a sort of 
fresh and sparkling charm like that of a moor in sunshine, it is because 
Charlotte Bronte* herself has grown and mellowed in the interval; be- 
cause she has thought more, felt more, trembled still more deeply under 
the pain and beauty of the world." — Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

OUTLINE OF THE LECTURE. 

1. Introduction. — Discussion of woman's place in the vocational life; 
her place in literature assured. Only lately treated without reference 
to her sex. Such treatment coveted by this author. The more easily 
accorded as she and other women writers have best treated some of 
the greater social themes. Yet her writings do not belong primarily 
to the literature of reform. Her main purpose artistic, and the result 
to be considered in the light not of conscious but of unconscious influ- 
ence from social forces. The significance of Charlotte Bronte's isolation 
from the main forces of social life. 

2. Charlotte Bronte's life and personality. The story of her outward 
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life simple and pathetic. Inner life one of pain and sorrow. The 
heroic will by which she lifted herself into the world of the imagination. 
Her courage and fidelity. Through such a spirit the social influences 
pressed. What the result? Lack of humor inevitab'e. So the trying 
circumstances of her characters. 

3. Social forces seen even in her art, but more in the content of her 
works. Jane Eyre, because autobiographic, reveals the forces that 
entered into the author. The childhood of Jane, compared with the 
children of Dickens and Thackeray. Jane as a governess; her treat- 
ment and reaction. Association with Rochester; her temptation and 
victory. The charity school and its place in the social impulse. The 
ideal of marriage expressed in that of Jane to Rochester. The vigor of 
Jane's character, a revelation of new vitality, especially of womanhood. 
The protest of Jane Eyre against class distinctions. Its cry for deeper 
personal fulfillment, and for more vital human relationship. 

Shirley, while artistically inferior, deals more directly with indus- 
trial problems. The Yorkshire curates and the treatment of the 
church. The industrial situation involved in machinery. Robert 
Moore and the mill. Attitude towards labor. Treatment of child 
labor. The character of Farren. Sympathy with the toilers. The 
solution, that of humanity rather than of economics. 

Villette, her greatest work, more mature in art and thought. The 
class barriers are swept away. Especially voices the craving for a 
richer life. 

Such were the forces that found way into and through this humble 
and obscure author. The summary of her message and its value to 
her time and to ours. 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND CLASS DISCUSSION. 

1. Characteristic experiences in the life of Charlotte Bronte*. 

2. Shirley: its treatment of social problems. 

3. Charlotte Bronte's women characters. 

4. The types of men portrayed in Charlotte Bronte's novels. 

5. Summarize the social forces reflected in Charlotte Bronte. 

6. Compare Charlotte Bronte* and Thackeray. 

READINGS. 

Charlotte Bronte's works, especially Shirley. 

Life of Charlotte Bronte. Mrs. Gaskell. Haworth edition. New 
York, 1900. 

Charlotte Bronte. Augustine Birrell. London. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. A. C. Swinburne. London, 1877. 

Hours in a Library, (third series), Leslie Stephen. London, 1879. 

Studies in Early Victorian Literature. Frederic Harrison. London, 
1895. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Charles Kingsley, and The Social Awakening of the 
Church. 

Comment. 

"We have as yet said nothing about that which was Kingsley 'a most 
characteristic and effective work — his political fictions. These were the 
pieces by which his fame was first achieved, and no doubt they are the 
works which gave him his chief influence on his generation. But for 
that very reason they suffered most of all his writings as works of art." 
— Frederic Harrison. 

"The most outspoken and powerful of those who took the side of the 
laboring classes at a critical time — the crisis, in a word, when they 
abandoned their political weapons, for the more potent one of union 
and association, wnich has since carried them so far. — Thomas Hughes. 

OUTLINE OF THE LECTURE. 

1. Introduction. — Writers thus far considered deal with social needs, 
rather than remedies. Kingsley and the following authors deal with 
attempted remedies. This change reflects a similar change in the 
social forces. Society naturally turned first to the church, as the 
organized body of the moral life. With this impulse Kingsley pecul- 
iarly associated. 

2. The great awakening at the middle of the century. Its highest 
literary expression in Kingsley. Exquisitely sensitive to every social 
impulse. Spoke not out of his own spirit so much as for the age. 

Kingsley's previous life and education, as a preparation for his work. 
His youthful reaction upon society. Influence of the Oxford movement. 
His work as a clergyman. Association with Maurice. The power of 
Carlyle over him. The work of Robert Owen. The sensitive life into 
which these currents entered. 

4. Kingsley's literary works. — The Saint* 8 Tragedy, serves to show 
the interest of the author, before stirred by the issues of the time. Its 
expression of social views. 

The writings of "Parson Lot," a background for the study of the 
novelist. Yeast, a reflection of the seething forces of the time. Its 
lack of artistic qualities. The story of Launcelot, of Tregarva. Picture 
of rural scenes. Sympathy with the suffering. The message expressed 
in verse. Kingsley's Promised Land. The voice of Christian Socialism. 

Alton Locke. — Its reaction upon Chartism. A novel of the poor of 
London. Introduction of the sweat shop into literature. Alton, the 
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tailor-poet. Moral influences of the Chartists upon him. Purpose to 
make Chartism understood of its enemies. Criticism of the apathy of 
the church. Value of the social pictures. Kingsley's confident hope of 
a better day. 

The altered tone of the later works, due to changes in social condi- 
tions and feeling. The awakening of the Church to its social responsi- 
bilities. 

The later novels carry on the spirit of Kingsley. Throughout the 
voice of the appeal to the Church for help. Value of his work to the 
social sympathies of his time and of the present. 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND CLASS DISCUSSION. 

1. An outline of Kingsley's life. 

2. Christian Socialism, and Kingsley's part in it. 

3. Social revelations of Yeast. 

4. A comparison of Yeast and Alton Locke. 

5. The influence of Carlyle seen in Alton Locke. 

6. A comparison of Kingsley and Dickens. 

READINGS. 

Kingsley's works, especially Yeast and Alton Locke. 

Preface to Alton Locke. Thomas Hughes. Various editions. 

Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist and Social Reformer. Rev. 
M. Kaufmann. London, 1892. 

Charles Kingsley and the Christian Socialist Movement. Rev. 
C. W. Stubbs. London and New York, 1899. 

Hours in a Library, (third series). Leslie Stephen. London, 1879. 

Studies in Early Victorian Literature. Frederic Harrison. Lon- 
don, 1895. 



LECTURE V. 
George Eliot, and The Enkindled Social Conscience. 

Comment. 

"The romantic movement was upon its fall. The Oxford movement, 
which besides its purely ecclesiastical effects, had linked English religion 
once more to human history, and which was itself one of the unexpected 
outcomes of the romantic movement, had spent its original force, and 
no longer interested the stronger minds among the rising generation. 
The hour had sounded for the scientific movement. . . George Eliot's 
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novels, as they were the imaginative application of this great 
influx of new ideas, so they fitted in with moods which these ideas had 
called up." — John Morley. 

"This larger social heredity is that which claims much the larger 
share of George Eliot's attention, and is far more clearly and distinctly 
presented in her writings. She gives a literary expression here to the 
teachings of the evolutionists, showing the application to life of what 
has been taught by Spencer, Haeckel and Lewes." — George Willis 
Cooke. 



OUTLINE OF THE LECTURE. 

1 . Introduction. — Social forces, not all of external conditions. Intel- 
lectual and moral reaction upon these. These to be taken into account 
in the study of George Eliot. 

Inclusiveness of the social vision, and yet the view point of the 
intellectual class. This the social condition of her work. 

2. Social forces back of this inclusiveness: the broadening contact of 
society, the new reading of history, the development of science, all 
tending to enkindle conscience. 

3. George Eliot's life as a preparation for the representation of these 
forces. Childhood and youth in rural England. Religious experience 
at the dawn of womanhood. Education, and the broadening of the 
world of personal relationship. Influence of scepticism, of foreign 
travel, and of editorial work. Contact with scientific minds. Influence 
of Spencer, Lewes and others. The significance of her illegal union 
with Lewes in the development of her ethical views, as expressed 
in her works. The philosophy of evolution, and the way in which it 
entered into her view of personal and social life. 

4. George Eliot's works. — The distinction of the artist from the 
woman. The artist essentially emotional. Intellectually brilliant, 
but not original. Her philosophy only slowly absorbed into her spirit, 
to find expression in her works. 

Earlier creation out of previous experience. Scenes of Clerical Life, 
and Adam Bede — graphic pictures of rural England. The sympathy 
and pathos which characterize these works. The Mill on the Floss, 
and Silas Marner — a distinct advance in social interest. The charac- 
ter of Maggie Tulliver. The individual and environment — the theme 
of later stories. Silas Marner, a prelude to Felix Holt, Effie, and 
her class loyalty. Conscience checking ambition. 

A deeper social interest begins with Romola. Not so much an his- 
torical novel as a life study, a study of social heredity. Contending 
forces in the Renaissance. Romola at the heart of the conflict. The 
social conscience developed through the strife. 
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The relation of Felix Holt and Middlemarch to the theme of Romola. 
Felix Holt, a study of social issues and forces in England after the 
Reform Bill. Effects of these conditions upon the toilers. Compari- 
son of Felix and Adam Bede. Felix Holt's devotion to his class. The 
significance of the treatment of Esther. 

Middlemarch, and its broader interests. Essentially the story of a 
woman, as Felix Holt is that of a man. The two tragedies in the story. 
The individual's dependence upon the community. The sad tone of 
Middlemarch, and the reasons for it. 

Daniel Deronda, and George Eliot's return to class interest and 
devotion. The limitation in her ideal; explained by her dependence 
upon the social vision of the time. Daniel compared with Mrs. Ward's 
Marcella. The triumphant tone of Daniel Deronda, due to the oppor- 
tunity for social service which his birthright gave him. 

Thus George Eliot interprets the deeper forces in English social 
thought. The growth of altruism, the broadening social consciousness, 
and the enkindling of social conscience. 

TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND CLASS DISCUSSION. 

1. The character of George Eliot. 

2. Influences which entered into George Eliot's writings. 

3. A study of Felix Holt; its characters, themes, social views, and 
their relation to the time. 

4. A study of Middlemarch, especially of its social pictures and 
problems. 

5. A comparison of Daniel Deronda with Middlemarch and Felix 
Holt. 

6. A comparison of George Eliot and Charles Kingsley as social 
teachers. 

7. A statement and criticism of George Eliot's social views. 

READINGS. 

George Eliot's works, especially Felix Holt and Middlemarch , 

Address to workingmen, fey Felix Holt. George Eliot. Blackwoods, 
January, 1868. 

George Eliot's Life. J. W. Cross. London, 1885. 

George Eliot: a critical study. G. W. Cooke. London and Boston, 
1883. 

Studies in Literature. Edward Dowden. London, 1878. 

Life of George Eliot. Oscar Browning. London, 1892. 

Social Ideals in English Letters. Yida D. Scudder. Boston and 
New York, 1898. 

Studies in Early Victorian Literature. Frederic Harrison. London 
and New Yodt, 1805. 
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LECTURE VI. 
Mrs, Humphry Ward, and The Agitations of Socialism* 

Comment. 

"Mrs. Ward deals with problems; but her real interest is in the prob- 
lems of the personal life, and the problems of the hour attract her be- 
cause they are the momentary phases of the eternal problem. . . . 
Mrs. Ward's aim is not to solve the problem, but to state it dramati- 
cally in terms of human life; to bring into clear light its relativity. The 
reformers may measure, if they can, the volume and the velocity of the 
great wave of change; the novelist follows it as it divides and flows 
inland through a thousand channels, which carry its current into the 
very heart of the remotest country-side." — Hamilton Mabie. 

"In Marcella, poor though the book is as a novel, we feel that the 
heroine and the environment are a transcript from life, not a suggestion 
to life, as in the stories of Besant; and the story, with its seouel, bears 
clear witness to the breaking down of barriers and the growth of social 
intercourse between the alienated classes." — Vida D. Scudder. 

OUTLINE OF THE LECTURE. 

1. Introduction.— Not only intellectual and emotional reactions 
upon social conditions, but also programs of reform, become material 
for the novelist. The highest fiction a study of personal life, but of 
persons in society. Social programs find place in fiction, since they 
form a condition of personal life. In George Eliot social forces enter 
the individual through the conscience: in Mrs. Ward, through the 
intellect. Her sphere is social opinion. George Eliot presents awak- 
ened individuals; Mrs. Ward, groups of striving people. 

2. Social forces back of Mrs. Ward. 

(a) The Social Settlement movement. 
(6) The reawakening of Socialism. 

(c) The growing sense of social responsibility. 

(d) The new appeal to religion. 

The significance of these movements of thought in the latter part of 
the century. 

3. Mrs. Ward's life as a preparation for the representation of these in- 
terests. Results dependent upon personality and capacity. Her 
traditions, education, association, literary purposes, and practical 
activities are important. 

4. The tasks she assays. 

(a) The presentation of the woman of to-day. The develop 
ment of the thought of womanhood in the Victorian 
epoch. 
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(b) The struggle of labor and capital. Treated not from the 

point of view of economics, but from that of life. 

(c) The religious interest of a thoughtful age. Our concern 

with the effects of different thoughts upon social im- 
pulses. 

(d) The struggle of political opinions. Not for their solution, 

but for their effect on character. 

5. Mrs. Ward's works. — Later novels fall beyond our epoch. Some 
minor works do not bear upon our study. Confine our interest to 
three main novels. 

Robert Elsmere. — Its social interest, while incidental, is important. 
The portrait of Catherine and her philanthropic purpose. Robert at 
the Murewell rectory. His plans for social betterment. The indif- 
ference of the Squire, and the stolidity of the poor people. Turning 
to the law for aid. The social conversion of the Squire. Robert in 
London, and the significance of the task he attempts. Mrs. Ward's 
conception of the social need. This work combines the impulse of the 
Social Settlement with the awakened religious purpose. The attitude 
of the upper classes: the part of Flaxman in the story. The reuniting 
of the classes through social effort. 

MarceUa. Four main social themes in the story. 

(a) The Socialists: The Venturists, MarceUa and the Cravens. 
(6) The new Economics: Hallin. 

(c) Labor Unions and political reform: Wharton. 

(d) Responsibility of the upper class: Maxwell and Raeborn. 
MarceUa played upon by these different forces. The outcome of her 

struggle with theories and conditions. Comparison of Marcelia with 
Middlemarch, and the progress of social life which is revealed. The 
blending of the various theories and purposes in the character of 
Marcelia. 

Sir George Tresaady. Continuation of the themes of MarceUa. 
Burrows takes the place of Wharton. Tressady compared with the 
MarceUa of the earlier story. The change in the purpose of Lord Max- 
well. Significance of the MaxweU BiU. Lady Maxwell, compared with 
MarceUa and Hallin. Socialistic interest secondary. Fontenoy, and 
another portrait of the ruHng class. The change wrought in the atti- 
tude of Tressady. The problem of the industrial classes coming 
to the front. Political power brought to bear upon industrial 
reform. 

6. Conclusion. The progress of the epoch as traced in these novels 
The forces which they reveal. Transitional nature of the age empha- 
sized. The part these forces play in the life of today. The social hope 
they give. 
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TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND CLASS DISCUSSION. 

1. Social Movements during the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 

2. Comparison of Mrs. Ward and George Eliot as novelists. 

3. Progress of Mrs. Ward's social views in Robert Elsmere and Sir 
George Tressady. 

4. English Socialism, as it is, and as Mrs. Ward presents it. 

5. The Social Settlement as a factor in social reform. 

6. A summary of the social views of the six novelists considered in 
this course. 

READINGS. 

Mrs. Ward's works, especially Marcella and Sir George Tressady, 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. Critic, April 20, 1894. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. Book Reviews. January, 1898. 

Sir George Tressady. Atlantic. December, 1869. 

Sir George Tressady. Edinburg Review. January, 1897 

Marcella. Forum, 1894. 

Marcella. Edinburg Review. July, 1894. 

Marcella. Book Reviews. April, 1894. 

Marcella. Atlantic. August, 1894. 
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VALUABLE GUIDES TO READING AND STUDY. 



The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching has published, in 
connection with its work, over one hundred and fifty syllabi, nearly all of which 
are of real value, independently of the lectures, for guiding home reading and 
study. They contain suggestive outlines of the lectures, lists of books, and other 
material of interest. The following have been recently issued : 



Thk Cities of Italy and Thdr Gift to Civilization. Edward Howard 

Griggs, M. A 10 

English Writers of the Present Era. Frederick H. Sykes, M.A., Ph.D. . 15 cents 

Thk Divine Comedy of Dante. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A 10 cents 

The Expansion of England. Cecil F. La veil, M. A 10 cents 

Wagnkr : The Music Drama. Thomas Whitney Burette 15 cents 

Great Novelists. William Bayard Hale, M.A 10 cents 

Sociology in English Literature. J. W. Martin, B.Sc 10 cents 

Personal and Social Development. Edward Howard Griggs, M. A. . . .10 cents 

Types of Womanhood Studied from Autobiography. Edward Howard 

Griggs, MA 10 cents 

Crvics. Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D 10 cents 

The American Negro. G. R. Glenn. William A. Blair, Walter H. Page, 
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I. MODERN METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS. 
Introductory Note. 

To get the greatest benefit from the course, considerable reading 
should be done before each lecture. The following books of reference 
may be consulted: 

Young — General Astronomy, Manual of Astronomy, The Sun. 

Langley — The New Astronomy. 

Clerke — History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, 
System of the Stars, Problems in Astrophysics, The Herschels and 
Modern Astronomy. 

Lockyer — Chemistry of the Sun, Studies in Spectrum Analysis, The 
Meteoritic Hypothesis. 

Scheiner — Astronomical Spectroscopy (translated by Frost). 

Newcomb — Popular Astronomy, The Stars. 

Ball — Star-land, The Story of the Heavens. 

Todd — The New Astronomy. 

Astronomical Periodicals — Popular Astronomy, The Observatory, 
Astronomical Journal, Astrophysical Journal, Monthly Notices of Royal 
Astronomical Society. 
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LECTURE I. 

The Greatest Telescope in the World. 

Importance of the Telescope. — The telescope is par excellence the 
instrument of astronomy. Not only is it essential in studying the 
surface features of the sun, moon and planets and in bringing into view 
objects beyond the range of vision, but also for purposes of accurate 
measurement. Recent years have seen the introduction of the spectro- 
scope and camera into astronomy. The wonderful achievements of 
these instruments would seem to retire the telescope to a subordinate 
place, but this is not so. They do not supersede the telescope in any 
sense, for the largest part of their usefulness depends directly upon the 
telescope. 

Small telescopes are useful in studying the nearer heavenly bodies, 
and much good work can be done with them. In order to observe the 
intimate surfaces of the planets, etc., and to explore the starry heavens 
and the depths of space, more and more powerful instruments are 
necessary. In discovering excessively faint objects and in studying 
them in detail with the spectroscope and camera more light is needed, 
and only large telescopes can furnish it. The most important original 
discoveries have been made with the largest telescopes in use at the 
time. 

The Yerkes Observatory Telescope, as the largest refracting telescope 
in the world, may properly serve as a type of the many large instru- 
ments like it now in use, and as an illustration of the requirements of 
modern astronomy in its attempt to solve the great problems of the 
universe. 

Historical Sketch of the Telescope. — Galileo was the first to 
use the newly invented instrument in 1609 in observing the heavens. 
He found spots on the sun, mountains on the moon, and the satellites 
of Jupiter, and noted the phases of Venus. 

"These brilliant achievements overshadowed the credit due to the 
original inventor and led to the universal adoption of the name of the 
Galilean telescope for the form invented by Lippershey." — Encyc. 
Britannica, Vol. XXIII, p. 136, Article "Telescope." 

His discoveries made an epoch in the science. Huyghens, half a 
century later, made a refracting telescope of the form now used, con- 
sisting of two convex lenses. To avoid optical difficulties he made 
them of great length. Thus we read of telescopes 100, 200, 300, and 
even 600 feet in length, made or used in the latter part of the seven- 
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teenth century. A great step was taken in advance when Dollond 
invented the achromatic lens which made short telescopes of great 
power possible. Reflecting telescopes were made by Newton, Herechel, 
Rosse, but the refracting telescopes on the whole have proved most 
effective; and most modern telescopes are of this type. Large tele- 
scopes of the nineteenth century culminating in the Yerkes Telescope, 

Hi8tort of the Origin, Manufacture and Mounting of the 
Yerkes Telescope. — The glass discs, the tube, the iron pier in process 
of erection, the axes about which the instrument turns, the clock-work, 
the moving floor, the telescope in position and its auxiliary instru- 
ments illustrated by lantern slides from the observatory. 

Statistics. — The object-glass is 40 inches in diameter and has a 
focal length of 62 feet. It consists of two lenses, one of flint, the other 
of crown glass. The crown lens weighs 200 pounds, the flint lens 300 
pounds. They are mounted 8f inches apart in aluminum bearings in 
a cast-iron cell. The total weight of the objective is 1,000 pounds. 
The tube of the telescope is 60 feet long. It is made of sheet steel about 
one-half inch thick, and weighs 6 tons. It is perfectly balanced. The 
total weight of telescope and column is 75 tons. 

The telescope and observatory were dedicated October 21, 1897. 

Uses of the Great Telescope. — The Yerkes telescope is valua- 
ble as an instrument of science on account of (a) its great size, (b) 
its light-gathering power, (c) its great focal length, (d) its great sta- 
bility. 

It will be used for studying : (a) Faint and difficult objects; (b) plane- 
tary markings; (c) measurement of double stars; (d) nebulae; (e) 
cornet*; and (/) the sun. 

Combined with the spectroscope and photography it is a powerful 
means of investigation. 

Unlike the Lick glass, the Yerkes lens was not corrected for photo- 
graphic purposes. It was intended for visual purposes only. 

Recently, by the ingenious device of a colored screen which allowsl 
only rays for which the lens is corrected to pass through, beautifu 
well-defined photographs of the moon, star-clusters and nebulas have 
been obtained, so that the usefulness of the instrument has been 
greatly extended. 

The policy of the observatory is: 

1. To derive the greatest possible return from the use of the great 
telescope. 

2. To provide for the investigation of any astronomical or related 
physical problem. 

Results. — Illustration of some of the results obtained by the workers 
of the Yerkes Observatory in observing the sun, the moon, stars, etc. 
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Others will be given in connection with the subsequent lectures of this 
course. This lecture is illustrated by lantern astronomical photographs 
made at the Yerkes Observatory. 

References. . 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Article "Telescope"; Newcomb, Popular 
Astronomy; Clerke, The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. 

Questions on Lecture I. 

1. What astronomical discoveries did Galileo make? 

2. What form of telescope did he use? 

3. Mention three large reflecting telescopes and give their location. 

4. With what telescopes were any of the following heavenly bodies 
discovered, and by whom? The first, third, fourth and fifth satellites 
of Saturn? The two satellites of Mars? The fifth satellite of Jupiter? 
The planet Uranus? 

5. Why is the telescope not superseded by the spectroscope? 

6. Why are large telescopes necessary in astronomical work? 

Themes for Short Essays. 

The Invention of the Telescope. 
Mountain Observatories. 
Telescopes in the Eighteenth Century. 
The Lord Rosse Telescope. 



LECTURE II. 

The Spectroscope and Its Revelations, 

Spectrum Analysis. — Spectrum analysis is a mode of distinguishing 
the various kinds of matter or the chemical elements by the light 
proceeding from them. The light may have its source only a few feet 
away in the laboratory or billions of miles distant in the stars, the 
results are the same. 

Experiments. — Newton found that a beam of sunlight, when it was 
passed through a prism and allowed to fall on a screen, was deviated 
from its original course and spread out or dispersed into a band of 
colors arranged as in the rainbow. This band of colors is called a 
continuous spectrum. He also found that when any ray of a particular 
color was passed through a second prism it remained the same color, 
but blue light was deviated from its first direction more than red light. 
Lights which differ in color are thus differently acted upon by a prism; 
they differ in refrangibility. The light of the sun is not simple, but 
complex. It consists of rays of different colors; or more generally, 
white light is composed of lights or colors of different degrees of refran- 
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gibility. Newton admitted the light to the dark room through a round 
hole, and the differently colored images of this opening overlapped each 
other. 

Wollaston in 1802 improved on this experiment by admitting the 
light through a narrow, rectangular slit. The result was a pure spectrum 
in which the colors were arranged in parallel lines, each color having 
its own position — the first step in celestial chemistry. He observed that 
the colors from sunlight thus produced were separated by a few dark 
spaces, and that light from different sources gave different spaces. 

Fraunhofer in 1814 viewed the spectrum directly by means of a 
small telescope instead of projecting it on a screen. He found in the 
solar spectrum numerous dark lines, since known as " Fraunhofer's lines," 
which he was convinced owed their origin to the nature of the sun's light. 
He showed that colored lights gave bright lines peculiar to the color, 
having particular places in the spectrum. Examining the light from 
the stars, he noted that they gave spectra differing from each other 
and from that of the sun. 

Kirchhoff carried on experiments with the light from various chemical 
substances in different states and under different conditions. He thus 
discovered the following laws: 

Principles op Spectrum Analtsis.^-1. When the light of a glow- 
ing liquid or solid body as a white-hot cannon-ball, or of a gas under 
high pressure is passed through a prism, a continuous spectrum is pro- 
duced. 

2. Every chemical element or compound in a state of gas or vapor 
under low pressure emitting light produces a spectrum of bright lines 
on a dark background, the lines being peculiar to the element and 
characteristic of it. 

3. Gases and vapors when relatively cool neutralize or absorb from 
white light passing through it the colors they would themselves emit 
if luminous and produce dark lines in an otherwise continuous spectrum. 

The Spectroscope is the instrument in which these principles find 
their applications. It is used to produce a spectrum of the light from 
any source and for the study of the spectrum so produced. It consists 
of three principal parts: 

(1) The collimator holding the slit-plate and a lens for making the 
rays parallel before they enter the prism. 

(2) The prism or ruled grating which is the essential part for analyzing 
the light. 

(3) The view telescope through which the observer views the spec- 
trum. 

The instrument assumes different forms for different purposes and in 
astronomy is generally attached to a telescope. Forms of the spectro- 
scope illustrated. 
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Illustrations of the way in which iron, hydrogen and other elements 
are demonstrated to be in the sun, stars, nebulae, etc. 

Doppler's Principle. — A remarkable principle discovered by Chris- 
tian Doppler has found extensive application in the spectroscope and 
opened a new and enormous field of astronomical investigation. By it 
the motion of a star towards or from us is made known. No matter 
how far away the star may be, its velocity of approach or recession is 
given in miles per second by its spectrum. 

Doppler first discovered the principle in connection wth sound 
phenomena: the whistle of a locomotive apparently changes in pitch 
as it approaches or recedes. 

In a similar way the colors from a star are altered slightly in refrangi- 
bility by its motion in the line of sight. The result in the spectrum is a 
shifting of the lines, toward the violet end, if the star be approaching, 
toward the red end, if receding, by a very small amount proportional 
to the actual radial velocity of the star. Thus, the polar star is approach- 
ing the solar system at the rate of about sixteen miles a second. Alde- 
baran is receding thirty miles a second. 

A combination of similar observations on many stars shows part of 
their apparent motion to be due to the motion of the sun itself. It is 
moving through space carrying the planets with it at the rate of about 
twelve miles per second toward a point in the constellation Lyra called 
the apex of the sun's way. 

In some cases the lines of the spectrum of a star are seen to be 
displaced alternately toward the violet and red, showing that the star 
is advancing and receding at short intervals. It is actually moving in 
a circle round a dark star or body whose existence is thus made known. 
Illustration, Algol. 

In other cases the lines are periodically doubled, indicating two 
bright stars revolving about each other, one approaching and then the 
other. These double stars thus physically connected are called binary 
stars or binary systems. It is a remarkable fact disclosed by the 
spectroscope that one star in every eight is a binary system. 

The greatest advances now being made in astronomy are due to the 
combination of the spectroscope and photography. Photographs of 
stellar spectra are obtained giving a wide range of information with 
regard to the nature, chemical and physical constitution, age and history 
of the stars. 

Books of Reference 

Lockyer, Chemistry of the Sun; Young, The Sun; Scheiner (Frost), 
Astronomical Spectroscopy; Clerke, History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century; Newcomb, The Stars. 
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Questions on Lecture II. 

1. How does a prism act on white light? 

2. What is a continuous spectrum? 

3. What are the three principles of spectrum analysis? 

4. What are Fraunhofer lines? How are they explained? 

5. How can we tell from the spectrum of a star that it is or is not 
moving toward the earth? 

6. How has the existence of dark bodies in space been shown by 
the spectroscope? 

7. What is the apex of the sun's way? Find its position and locate 
it on a star map. 

8. What elements are found in the stars? 

Themes for Short Essays. 

The Spectroscope. Binary Stars. 

Christian Doppler. Star Spectra. 

Apex of the Sun's Way. Colored Stars. 



LECTURE III. 
The Photographic Camera in Astronomy. 

The application of photography to astronomy has enormously 
extended the range of the science and radically changed many of its 
methods. It has received its best development in recent times. 
In celestial photography : 

1. The telescope itself is the camera. 

2. The object-glass is the photographic lens. 

3. The tube is the camera box. 

4. The eye-piece is replaced by the plate-holder. 

5. The retina of the observer's eye is replaced by the sensitized plate. 
The advantages of astronomical photography are: 

1. Accuracy and permanency of record. (Illustrated by pictures and 
photographs of the moon). 

2. Cumulative power; a long exposure to feeble light finally produces 
an impression. (Illustrated by views of the Nebula of Orion and of the 
stars in the Milky Way). 

3. Extreme sensitiveness. (Illustrated by photographs of comets' tails 
and faint nebulae). 

Historical sketch of photography as applied in securing pictures of the 
sun, moon, comets, nebulae and stars. The work of Daguerre, Bond, 
De la Rue, Draper, Common, Roberts and Barnard. (Abundantly illus- 
trated by numerous photographs from negatives taken by the large 
telescopes and obtained from the principal observatories of the world). 
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In the work of photographing the stars the Brothers Henry, of the 
Paris Observatory, led the way. They were distinguished for their 
knowledge of optics, mechanical skill, the perfection of the instruments 
devised by them, and their wonderful photographs of difficult objects. 
Description of the Twin-telescope. 

Their work led to the International Congress of Astronomers at Paris 
in 1887. The results of this congress were: (1) A resolution to make a 
photographic chart of the entire heavens, requiring (2) 22,000 photo- 
graphic plates on which will appear more than ten million stars; (3) 
distribution of this work among eleven observatories; (4) the work is 
now nearly complete. 

Description of telescopes used in star-charting. 

Photography has been successful in discovering new planets, new 
comets, nebulse, and giving accurate representations of them. Lately a 
ninth satellite of Saturn has been brought to light by photography. 

Photography is used in astronomy not only in obtaining pictures of 
the heavenly bodies, but also as a means of precision: 

1. In measuring the sun's distance. 

2. In measuring the distances of the stars. 

3. In determining the orbits and motions of distant worlds. 
Combined with the spectroscope the camera has furnished most 

interesting and valuable additions to our knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies: 

1. In showing the chemical composition of the sun and stars. 

2. In explaining the origin, growth and decay of stars. 

3. In unraveling the mysterious appearance of temporary and 
variable stars and their peculiar changes of light and color. 

Books of Reference. 

Gierke, History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century 
Young, Manual of Astronomy. Todd, The New Astronomy. 

Questions on Lecture III. 

1. When was photography invented? 

2. How is the telescope used to take a picture of a heavenly body? 

3. What account can vou give of photographs of the moon? 

4. What knowledge of the sun has been gained by photography? 

5. What are the advantages of astronomical photography? 

6. What are its difficulties? 

7. What heavenly bodies have been photographed? 

8. What uses are astronomers now making of photography? 

Themes for Short Essays. 

Star-Charts. 

Lunar Photographs. 

The Telescope as a Camera. 
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II. THE STARRY HEAVENS. 
LECTURE IV. 

The Wonders of the Heavens. 

The telescope, armed with the spectroscope and photographic camera, 
is the instrument of modern astronomical investigation. What heavenly 
bodies are revealed by the telescope? What remarkable objects are 
impressed upon the photographic plate? What do we know of their 
nature, composition, history and destiny? 

These questions, answered in part during a survey of the wonderful 
objects of the skies by means of astronomical photographs. A brief 
review of the interesting phenomena shown by the sun, moon, comets 
and planets, the members of our own solar system or family. 

The different constellations viewed in succession, with particular 
attention to the remarkable stars and heavenly bodies less familiar to 
be found within their boundaries. 

Variable Stabs. — While the greater number of the stars retain the 
same brightness at all times, a small class are found to vary through 
several magnitudes in longer or shorter periods. Illustrations: Algol, 
Mira. 

Temporary Stars. — Some stars are only temporary, flashing out 
upon the sky for a brief period, then disappearing forever. Tycho 
Brahe's star; Nova Persei; Nova Andromedae. Explanation of 
variable and temporary stars by the spectroscope. 

Double Stars, Triple Stars, Multiple Stars. — Stars appearing 
single to the naked eye are resolved by the telescope into two, three 
or more stars very close together, and in many cases constituting a 
system. Two stars thus joined in physical union are known as double 
8 tars; three stars as triple stars, and so on: y Virginia, £ Cancri, 
€ Lyrae, Orionis. 

Star Clusters. — When the stars in a system are numerous, 
forming a group more or less compact, they constitute a star-cluster. 
The Pleiades, the Hyades, Star-cluster in Hercules, in Perseus, parts 
of the Milky Way. 

Nebulsj. — A most singular class of objects are the Nebula. A nebula 
is a cloud-like mass of soft, feeble light of permanent shape and size. 
Only one is just visible to the naked eye as a hazy star; but thousands 
are photographed or shown by the telescope. They are demonstrated 
by the spectroscope to be masses of luminous gas. Possibly they are 
the raw material from which the worlds were made. They appear in 
a great variety of forms: round or planetary, annular, elliptic, spiral, 
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irregular and diffuse. Examples are the nebula of Andromeda, the 
nebula of Orion, the ring nebula in Lyra, the spiral nebula in Canes 
Venatici. 

Books of Reference. 

Webb, Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes; Serviss, Pleasures 
of the Telescope; Klein-McClure, Star Atlas; Young, Manual of 
Astronomy, Elements ot Astronomy. 

Questions on Lecture IV. 

1. What celestial object or objects seems to you to be the most 
wonderful and remarkable? Give the reason for your opinion. 

2. Describe briefly the system of Saturn. 

3. What are variable stars? 

4. Into how many classes have they been divided? Give an 
example in each class. 

5. What are double stars? 

6. Define nebulae and mention the different forms in which they 
appear. 

Themes for Short Essays. 

The Canals of Mars. The Nebula of Orion. 

The Moons of Jupiter. The Variable Star, Algol. 

Nova Persei. The Rings of Saturn. 



LECTURE V. 
The Herschels and the Sidereal Universe. 

How large is the visible universe, the universe of stars? What is its 
form and structure? What may be known of the origin, development 
and decay of the visible heavens? What is the history of a star? 
Nearly all' our ideas on these questions are due to the Herschels. 

Until a hundred years ago the stars were regarded as mere points, 
by reference to which the motions of the planets could be determined. 
Herschel resolved to inquire into their nature, constitution and changes, 
and his achievements invested them with a new interest. He is regarded 
as the Founder of Sidereal Astronomy. "Herschel's huge telescopes, 
his detection by their means of two Saturnian and as many Uranian 
moons, his piercing scrutiny of the sun, picturesque theory of its consti- 
tution, and sagacious indication of the route pursued by it through 
space; his discovery of stellar revolving systems, his bold soundings of 
the universe, his grandiose ideas, and the elevated yet simple language 
in which they were conveyed formed a combination powerfully effective 
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to those least susceptible of new impressions." (Clerjce, History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, p. 6.) 

Sir William Herschel. — Frederick William Herschel was born at 
Hanover, in 1738. In his nineteenth year he went to England, and 
after many struggles was established as organist at Bath, where he 
was very successful as a musician. Here he became interested in 
astronomy, and hired a small reflecting telescope. This proving 
inadequate, he resolved to make his own telescopes. "I resolved," 
said he, "to take nothing on trust, but to see with my own eyes all 
that other men had seen before." After two hundred failures, a reflect- 
ing telescope was made about five inches in aperture, and of five and 
one-half feet focal length. With this new instrument he began his 
observing career, March 4, 1774. Before 1781 he had made more than 
four hundred telescopes of different sizes. With the best of them he 
executed extensive surveys of the heavens; in 1781 he discovered the 
planet Uranus, and was made astronomer to the king. He had now 
an established position, and for the rest of his arduous life devoted his 
energies to astronomical work. On his tombstone was placed this 
inscription: "Ccelorum perrupit claustra" — "he broke through the 
barriers of the skies." 

Special Investigations. — "A knowledge of the construction of the 
heavens has always been the ultimate object of my observations' 1 
(Herschel). In pursuance of this object he assumed that the stars 
were equally scattered in space, and that therefore the universe must 
be more extensive in those directions where the stars appear to be 
most numerous. With this idea in mind he undertook his system of 
"star-gauges" — measuring the relative numbers of stars in different 
areas of the sky of the same size, and computing the corresponding 
depths of space. As the result of a great number of observations, he 
suggested that the stars were arranged in a flat disc of very irregular 
contour, with branching divisions in the Milky Way. 

At the same time he was compelled to admit that the Milky Way and 
numerous clusters showed that the stars were not equally scattered, 
but were more closely crowded together in certain places than in others. 
The problem must be solved in another way. 

Double Stars, Clusters and Nebulas. — To get the distribution of the 
stars their distances must be determined. Two stars very close 
together appeared to Herschel to afford a means of observing their 
distance by means of their relative motions. He did not succeed in 
this, but he discovered that the two stars in many cases were moving 
about each other, subject to their mutual attractions. In fact, these 
immensely distant bodies are subject to the law of gravitation, hence 
this law is universal, and all bodies are alike subject to it. From this 
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point of view, then, the different aggregations of stars seemed to him to 
have been produced by the incessant action of the clustering power. 
Condensation of a group of stars seemed to indicate its age. Proceed- 
ing from loose clusters like the Pleiades, he was led on to more and 
more compact groupings by almost impreceptible gradations, "to 
spots without a trace of stellar formation, the gradations being so well 
connected as to leave no doubt that all these phenomena were equally 
stellar." 

From this point of view the nebulae were masses of stars so closely 
packed together that their light blended in a hazy cloud. Some of them 
with powerful telescopes could be resolved into stars; others could not, 
but the failure to resolve them was credited to the telescope and not to 
the fact subsequently shown that no telescope, however powerful, could 
resolve them. 

Up to 1791 Herschel did not doubt that the nebulae were not resolved, 
because their great distance made it impossible. He believed they were 
masses of stars. In 1791 his attention was drawn to a peculiar star, 
cloudy in appearance. He ventured to say that the nebulosity about 
the star is not of a starry nature. The envelope of this cloudy star is 
'more fit to produce a star by its condensation than to depend upon 
the star for its existence. 11 

To Herschel this suggested the existence in space of a "shining fluid" 
of unknown properties. In a round or planetary nebula he detected a 
sharp nucleus, possibly produced by condensation of the surrounding 
matter and ultimately to become a star. 

On the basis of facts like these Herschel developed a theory of the con- 
densation of nebulae into stare — a nebular hypothesis of the origin of 
the star clusters, double stars or multiple stars and single stars. 

"He showed the existence in the sky of all the intermediate forms 
between the nebula and the finished star. 11 (Young* 8 Manual). Her- 
schel was unable to demonstrate the nebulae are gaseous. This was 
the weak point in his theory. He persisted, however, in his belief. 
His views on the shape and extent of the universe, the structure of the 
heavens, the mutual relations of stars and nebulae are the most inter- 
esting and fruitful ever submitted to the world on these subjects. 

Books of Reference: 

Clerke, The Herschels and Modern Astronomy; History of Astronomy 
during the Nineteenth Century; H olden, Sir William Herschel; New- 
comb, Popular Astronomy. 

Questions on Lecture V. 

1. What are star-clusters? 

2. Name the principal star-clusters. 
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3. How do nebulae differ from clusters? 

4. What is an irresolvable nebula? 

5. How are nebula distributed in the heavens? 

6. What is the probable form of the universe? 

7. How may the unity of the visible universe be shown? 

8. What considerations could Herschel urge in favor of the evolu- 
tion of stars from nebulae? 

Themes for Short Essays. 

Star-clusters. Sketch of Caroline Herschel. 

Stellar Parallax. The Nebula of Andromeda. 



LECTURE VI 
The Nebular Hypothesis. 

The last lecture presented the views of Sir William Herschel on the 
origin of the stars, the process by which they were made and the 
shape, extent and structure of the starry heavens. His views have 
been substantially confirmed by recent observations with modern 
instruments, although some parts of his theory will have to be modi- 
fied. Photography and spectroscopy have lent valuable aid in estab- 
lishing his theory of the nebular origin of the stars by showing that: 

1. The nebulae are masses of glowing gas. 

2. The nebulae are in process of revolution and condensation. 

3. Many stars are still nebulous or surrounded by nebulous material. 

4. The stars and adjoining nebulae have very probably in some cases 
the same chemical constitution. 

5. Nebulae are most numerous where stars are fewest and vice versa. 
That the nebulae are in most cases composed of luminous gas was first 

decisively shown by Sir William Huggins in 1864, when he found bright 
. lines in their spectra. It will be recalled that the second law of spec- 
trum analysis is: A glowing gas or vapor under the low pressure, gives a 
bright line spectrum. The spectra of all the nebulae that show lines are 
about the same; four bright lines, two of which are due to hydrogen 
and two not identified with any known substance. Helium and other 
substances are also represented by lines in the spectra of some nebulae. 

Photography has revealed many spiral nebulae evidently revolving 
in spires about a central nucleus and apparently being drawn into 
a centre. Illustrations. The single spiral nebula in Virgo. The 
double spiral nebula in Canes Venatici 

A long exposure on the Pleiades produces a plate which shows that 
the stars here are completely invested with a filmy mass of nebuloitf 
matter; the evolutionary process is not yet complete. 
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In the nebula of Orion, there is a dark central space occupied by a 
quadruple star. The appearance seems to suggest that the stars have 
been formed by withdrawing the nebulous matter from their immediate 
vicinity. 

These facts support the nebular hypothesis of the origin of the stars, 
but the difficulty is to set forth an explicit description of the process. 
To quote from Professor Young "In a general way we may say that 
the condensation of diffuse, cloudlike masses of matter under the force 
of gravitation, the conversion into heat of the energy of motion and 
of position of the particles thus concentrated, the effect of this heat 
upon the mass itself and the effect of its radiation upon surrounding 
bodies — these principles cover nearly all the explanations that can thus 
far be given of the present condition of the heavenly bodies." (Manual 
of Astronomy, page 564). 

Lockyer, in his "Meteoritic Hypothesis, 1 ' has presented a theory of 
the origin of the universe not perhaps essentially different from Her- 
schel's. According to his view the nebulae are aggregations of meteors. 
Sun, moon, comets and stars are either meteoric swarms in various 
stages of condensation or they are the products of such condensation 

The evolution of the stars from nebulae has an interesting bearing on 
the origin of our own solar system, which may be regarded as a special 
case of the general theory. Kant first proposed the Nebular Hypothe- 
sis or the idea that the sun and planets have been evolved from a nebula 
by revolution, throwing off rings, and condensation. Laplace modified 
this view and worked it out in mathematical detail. His suggestions 
are not consistent with modern views in all respects; nevertheless, that 
some such process as he indicates will account for the present state of 
the solar system is generally accepted. Illustrations of the theory are 
furnished by the Sun, Moon, Mars, the Earth, Jupiter and Saturn. 
Saturn and its rings constitute a miniature system hung in the sky "to 
show how the worlds were made." 

The evidence gathered from astronomical observation and study goes 
to show that the world of stars certainly had a beginning — we witness 
now its orderly growth and development — it no less certainly will come 
to an end. 

*• Yet I doubt not thro* the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the suns." 

Books of Reference. 

Same as for last lecture. Lockyer, Meteoritic Hvpothesis. Newcomb, 
The Stars. 

Questions on Lecture VI. 

1. What kind of a spectrum is given by most nebula?? 

2. How are the stars arranged in classes according to their spectra? 
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3. What are spiral nebulae? What do they indicate? 

4. What principles of physics serve to explain the evolution of the 
stars? 

5. What features of the Solar System support the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis? 

6. What illustration of the theory is furnished by Saturn's rings? 

7. What bearing on evolutionary theories may the phenomena ex- 
hibited by radium have? 

8. Does the retrograde motion of Saturn's ninth satellite just 
discovered militate against the Nebular Hypothesis? 

Themes for Short Essays. 

Meteoric Swarms. The Life History of a Star. 

The Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace. The Nebular Hypothesis of Kant. 
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The lectures in this course will consider a number of selected plays 
of Shakespeare, chosen as expressing the typical aspects of his work 
and as revealing the unfolding of his genius and the changes in his 
attitude toward human life. Though Shakespeare is the most ob- 
jective dramatist in all literature, never speaking through the lips 
of the characters he portrays, nevertheless the general atmosphere 
and nioral background of every play reveal the author; and while the 
traditions of Shakespeare's outer life are meagre and unsatisfying, 
we may know intimately the mind which created these dramas, not 
only in its essential spirit, but in the unfolding of its power and the 
development of its faith and philosophy of life. 

Men of genius so astonish us that they get placed apart from 
human life, on a pedestal, as unexplained marvels descending from 
above. We need to recognize that genius springs from the deep soil 
of common life; that while talent may mean exaggerated faculty, 
genius is humanity raised to a higher plane of expression. Men of 
genius are more and not less human than the rest of us, and the 
height of their interpretation of life is always measured by the 
depth of their living and appreciation of common experiences. 

It is the more necessary that we seek to appreciate this of Shake- 
speare since he is, of all masters in literature, the greatest poet of 
humanity. Less consciously philosophical than Dante or Goethe, 
without the gloom, the spiritual aspiration- and the moral sublimity 
of the one, without the subtle interpretation of the complex deeps 
of personal life in the other, Shakespeare more than any other poet 
"holds the mirror up to Nature," portrays all phases of life in rela- 
tion to law, wakens from the countless chords of the human heart 
the strange, deep, beautiful symphony of humanity. Sanest of poets, 
perhaps of men, in Shakespeare form and content are evenly 
balanced, the ideal and the practical world are in sound harmony, 
character is portrayed with earnest realism, but the laws of life are 
seen to come full circle with the perfect justice of poetic idealism. 
With all his facing of those deeps where man's spirit is in tragic 
conflict, there is no sneer, no bitterness in Shakespeare's portrayal 
of life. He i kept hi s fait h^ in human virtue, he Jkcpt his. faith in 
human_love a- Si."Eeit his faith in tha.worthlajod meaning, of Juiman 
Jife^ Thus to appreciate the range and depth of character in all 
types of manhood and womanhood, to understand, painted not on 
the background of a possible future world, but in colors of life on 
the changing screen of time and nature, the working out of the great 
forces which dominate man's spirit, Shakespeare is the perennial 
•euros to which we return. $ 
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I. THE HUMANITY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Introduction. — Relation of men of genius to the world. Tendency 
to place them apart from common life as unexplained marvels. 
Need to recognize that great art springs from the deeps of life, and 
that men of genius have been more and not less human than other 
men. Especial need to recognize this in the case of Shakespeare 
owing to the meagre tradition of his ..life and the, objective jxharacter 
of his interpretation of humanity. 

The aim of this course. — To appreciate the humanity of Shake- 
speare, and thus: (1) To respond ta^the poetry and dramatic art of 
Shakespeare; (2) To make his age live again; (3) To know the spirit 
and unfolding of the man who created these dramas; (4) To^study 
his expression and interpretation of universal human life. 

The period of Shakespeare. — The Elizabethan age as bearing the 
same relation to England the Renaissance holds to Italy. Causes 
influencing both Italy and England. Further causes affecting Eng- 
land; (1) The direct influence of Italy; (2) Effect of the scholars of 
the new learning in an earlier period; (3) Effect of the struggle for 
national existence. Reasons why the drama became the natural 
expression for the practical, utilitarian Anglo-Saxon genius in the 
period of its greatest awakening. 

The life of Shakespeare (1564-1616). — Slight knowledge of 
Shakespeare's outer life, but that little precious. Boyhood at Strat- 
ford-on-the-Avon. Proofs of the deep influence of nature. School- 
ing. Probable significance of the unusual circumstances of his mar- 
riage. To London at about 22. Early period in London. First 
independent play at about 26. From that time onward a steady 
succession of dramas averaging nearly two a year for twenty years. 

Shakespeare's practical ability. Earnings as actor, as dramatist, 
as theatre owner. Applications for "arms" and purchases of prop- 
erty. Remarkable balance and sanity of Shakespeare in relation 
both to the ideal world and the practical. 

Character of Shakespeare's private life in London. Tradition of 
reckless living. Probable truth. Shakespeare's "gentleness." Re- 
turn to Stratford at about 48. Last yean and death in 1616. 
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Reasons for holding Shakespeare's life adequate to the creation of 
his works: (1) Genius; (2) Influence of Nature; (3) Wide reading; 
(4) Intense and varied experience. 

Revelation of Shakespeare in his works.— Possible to know tl*4 
mind that created these dramas even if the tradition of Shakespeare's 
outer life be rejected. Shakespeare the most objective of dramatists, 
yet the moral background of every play reveals the author. Fallacy 
in accepting as Shakespeare's the thoughts and opinions expressed by 
his characters, yet the portrayal of each character in relation to the 
whole of life as revealing Shakespeare. Thus possible to follow the 
development of Shakespeare's artistic power and study the changes 
in his fundamental attitude toward human life by studying his 
works in the order of their production as nearly as that can be 
ascertained. 

The three great periods it is worth while to distinguish in Shake- 
speare's working life. The typical plays of each period and the light 
they throw on Shakespeare as artist and man in each of the main 
phases of his life. 

The Sonnets. — A further source of possible light on the character 
and personal life of Shakespeare. Characteristics of the Sonnets as 
compared with preceding Italian and English work in the same form. 
The romantic story unfolded by the Sonnets. The opposing theories 
as to their relation to Shakespeare's personality and experience. 
Small ground for any exact autobiographical interpretation of the 
Sonnets; yet reasons for holding that they do represent the kind of 
experience through which Shakespeare must have lived, and for 
believing that the most earnest and sublime of these wonderful 
poems do express actual moods of the author's spirit. 

Characteristics of Shakespeare throughout his work. — (1) Balance 
of content and form. (2) Interpretation of life, but not conscious 
philosophy: ethical teacher, but not didactic moralist. (3) Union 
of realism and idealism. Truth to real world, yet expression of 
character exalted and the laws of life brought full circle. 
(4) Breadth of humanity and universality in interpretation of char- 
acter. (5) Sanity throughout, and under all changes persistent faith 
in the worth and meaning of human life. 

Thus Shakespeare the most catholic of artists and the most uni- 
versal poet of humanity. 
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Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. What proof is there of Shakespeare's close love and observation 
of nature in boyhood and youth? 

2. What evidences are there of Shakespeare's wide reading in 
literature and history? 

3. Why was the drama the great artistic expression of English 
genius in the days of Elizabeth? 

4. The effect of the struggle with Spain on Elizabethan England. 

5. Italy's contribution to England in the days of Elizabeth. 

6. What did Shakespeare owe to Marlowe? 

7. In what ways was the drama prepared for Shakespeare's hand? 

8. Contrast the theories of Brandes and Sidney Lee as to the inter- 
pretation of the Sonnets. 

9. Select the five Sonnets you regard as greatest, and show what 
can be inferred from them regarding Shakespeare's personality. 
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II. THE EARLY ASPECT: A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Shakespeare's first period. — From his twenty-fourth to his thirty- 
first year (1588-1595) Shakespeare's work of a distinct type and 
without the profound recognition of ethical law and the power of 
character delineation marking his subsequent work. Beginning with 
recasting the plays of others. The character of Shakespeare's work 
on "Titus Andronicus." 

Dramas of the first period dealing with English history. The one 
great tragedy of this period. Later recasting of "Romeo and Juliet." 
Sensuous and poetical character of this tragedy. 

Poems of the first period. Their expression of Shakespeare's 
earliest artistic qualities. The lyrical quality of "Venus and Adonis" 
and "Lucrece" as marking the early dramas. 

The four comedies of the first period. These works as best ex- 
pressing the first phase of Shakespeare both as artist and in attitude 
toward human life. Differences in type among the four comedies. 

"Love's Labor's Lost." — Interesting as probably Shakespeare's first 
independent play (1590?). Its satire on affectations in conduct and 
character. Evidences of immaturity in plot and character drawing. 
General impression: warm love of nature and of healthy human 
life expressed in exuberant poetry. 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream."— This play the most beautiful 
expression of Shakespeare's first period. Written a few years later 
than "Love's Labor's Lost," perhaps when Shakespeare was 29 (1593). 
Distinctly a work of fancy, with slight ethical insight. 

Probability that the play was written to celebrate some wedding. 
Conventionally classical in subject, with no real interpretation of 
Greece. Why Shakespeare failed to enter into the Greek spirit while 
he rendered so faithfully both ancient Rome and renaissance Italy. 

The three groups of characters.— Lords and ladies; Athenian arti- 
sans; fairies. How all three groups belong in Shakespeare's Eng- 
land. The incidental way in which the three groups are brought 
together in the wood. 
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Tfet trait and Itfietv — Shakespeare's interpretation of this group 
of characters from within their fires. Theseus as an early type of 
Shakespeare's man of action. Characters of the lovers. Shrewish 
quarrel of Heroria and Helena. 

The comm on people. — Shakespeare's sympathetic treatment of 
Bottom and his fellows, yet portraying their lives from without 
rather than interpreting them from within. Shakespeare using the 
common people as a burlesque background against which the stately 
pageant of the lives of his kings and queens, lords and ladies, is 
worked out. Shakespeare a humanist, but no democrat. 

The fairies. — Peculiarly English character of the fairies. Contrast 
Greek nymphs and dryads. The fairies accepted by Shakespeare 
from the popular imagination. Contrast "The Tempest," where philo- 
sophic symbols are consciously developed. Compare Puck and Ariel. 

The lovercharm. — Effect of the charm in upsetting ordinary tend- 
encies of character. Thus producing the whimsicalities of a dream. 
Thus the center of interest not in ethical qualities of character, 
but in whimsical incident, charming fancy and transfiguring poetry. 

Solution of the plot. — The end of the dramatic situation really in 
the return from the wood at the close of the fourth act. Yet a 
fifth act to leave an impression of beauty and fanciful humor. 

Summary. — Limitations in Shakespeare's art and insight revealed 
by "A Midsummer Night's Dream." Yet the work of the first period 
possessing its own excellence and charm. The element dominant in 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream" remaining as a permanent though 
usually subordinated element throughout Shakespeare's working 

life. 

Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. To what extent was Shakespeare able to interpret the Greek 
spirit? 

2. What evidences of immaturity are there in the character draw- 
ing of "Love's Labor's Lost" and "A Midsummer Night's Dream"? 

3. Compare Puck and Ariel. 

4. The artistic purpose of "A Midsummer Night's Dream." 
6. The characteristics of Shakespeare's first period as revealed by 
-Love's Labor's Lost." 

& The characteristics of Shakespeare's first period as revealed by 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

7. What attitude toward human life is revealed by "Love's Labor's 
Lost"? 
I Compart " A Midsummer Night's Dream" with "The Tempest.* 
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III. THE ETHICAL AWAKENING: THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. 

Date of Composition.— -Probability that "The Merchant of Venice" 
was written about 1596, when Shakespeare was 32. The preparation 
the ten or twelve plays already written gave Shakespeare. 

Sources. — "The Merchant of Venice" one of the best illustrations 
of Shakespeare's borrowing. The way in which he transfigured his 
material. "The Merchant of Venice" as absolutely Shakespeare's 
own as if its two component stories had not been used before. 

Scene of the action. — Venice at the close of the 16th century: 
greatness largely gone, but wonderful glamour for the imagination. 
Shakespeare's marvelous grasp of the pageant of Venetian life and 
the large freedom of her sensuous existence. Sources of Shake- 
speare's power to interpret Italy as contrasted with Greece. 

Opening scenes. — How frequently Shakespeare strikes the keynote 
of a drama in its opening lines. The sadness of Antonio. Brilliant 
language of the gay young Venetian gentlemen. Dramatic relation 
of such poetry to the characters using it. 

Bassanio. — Entirely worldly, but on a high plane. His attitude 
toward Portia. A brilliant and high-minded adventurer; young, 
loving the senses, honorable and chivalrous. Is Bassanio a true 
type of the Italian gentleman, or does he belong in Shakespeare's 
England? 

Portia. — First presentation of Portia. Overflow of warm life in 
her as in the gay young Venetian gentlemen. Her wit, humor, light- 
ness of touch, yet underlying seriousness. Her knowledge of the 
world and command of every situation, without losing womanly 
charm. 

Shylock. — How the way has been prepared for the initial presenta- 
tion of Shylock. The flame burning within him. Central tendency 
of his character. 

The Jew in Elizabethan England. Marlowe's treatment of the 
Jew. Causes for the hatred of the Jew. Shakespeare neither cater- 
ing to the conventional prejudice nor giving the moralist's protest 
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Against it. The question whether Shakespeare's original intention 
was to do what he has accomplished in the character of Shylock. 

The downs.— Gobbo and his father. What they add to the play. 
The relation of Shakespeare's humorists to the conventional clowns 
of the Elizabethan stage. 

Jessica,— The third strand of the plot. The cruelty of adolescence 
in Jessica. Yet charm of her spirit. The question whether Shake- 
speare has been true to the Hebrew in portraying Jessica. 

Shylock's rage. — Gratuitous insults to which Shylock is subjected. 
Justification for his blind reaction and thirst for revenge. The 
humanity of Shylock. Did Shakespeare mean to make Shylock so 
profoundly human, or was he carried beyond his intention as the 
character grew under his hands, until he produced a figure too vast 
for the plot and setting in which Shylock is placed? 

Bassanio's choice. — Exquisite presentation of Portia's womanhood 
in the casket scene. Her frank self -confession. Compare Miranda. 
Portia as uniting the wisdom of the woman of the world with the 
frankness and sincerity of the child of nature. 

The trial scene.*-Shylock's fixed hate and Antonio's settled con- 
tempt. Portia's appeal. The legal quibble. Ethical questions raised 
by the solution of this scene : Shylock's hatred is justly punished, but 
what of his humanity? The innocent is rightly freed, but what of 
the mean, unpunished Jew-baiting by these "Christians"? 

Thus the sense in which "The Merchant of Venice" represents 
Shakespeare's ethical awakening. A new recognition of the laws of 
life, yet incompletely carried out. A new grasp of tragic character 
and conflict, but inadequate solution. 

Conclusion. — Apparently Shakespeare himself conscious of the 
pain and incompleteness at the close of Act IV. Thus Act V an 
anticlimax, yet necessary to calm all back again with the beauty 
of the night, music and the jests of the united lovers. But Shylock? 



Topics for Study and Discussion. 

1. Shakespeare's interpretation of Venice. 

2. The relation of "The Merchant of Venice" to its sources. 

3. Compare in verse form "The Merchant of Venice" and "Love's 
Labor's Lost." 

4. The attitude of Elizabethan England toward the Jew. 
6. The character of Bassanio. 

10 
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0. Compare Portia with Rosalind in "As You Like It," and with 
Juliet. 

7. What elements of Shylock's character remain unfulfilled? 

8. What elements in the plot of "The Merchant of Venice" are 
left ethically incomplete? 

6. What is the artistic value of Act V in "The Merchant of 
Venice"? 



U 
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IV. THE RELIEF IN NATURE: AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Date of Composition.— Probably 1599 (Shakespeare 35). Prolific 
character of the years following "The Merchant of Venice." Seven 
plays probably within three years; four of these dealing with English 
history. Shakespeare apparently turning from all the insincerity 
and perfidy of courts and kings to the sweet nature world and poetic 
fancy of "As You Like It" with a sense of profound relief. "As You 
Like It" a beautiful interlude between the histories and the tragedies. 

Sources.— "As You Like It" even better than "The Merchant of 
Venice" in illustrating Shakespeare's use of earlier material. Lodge's 
prose tale pleasant and full of interesting incident, but slight in 
character drawing. Shakespeare following the incident of the novel, 
but transfiguring its characters, while Audrey, Touchstone and Jaques 
do not appear in the novel at all. 

The plot.-— Evidences of haste in the composition of "As You Like 
It." The character of Act I. The wrestling match. Rosalind's self- 
confession. Her place among Shakespeare's women. 

The forest of Arden.— The forest as the unifying center of the 
play. Yet the duke and others not willingly in the forest, but 
making the most of the "uses of adversity." 

Flight of Orlando and Adam. Shakespeare's treatment of the 
common people in Adam. 

Songs in "As You Like It" — Value of the exquisite lyrics in this 
play. Compare other dramas where songs are frequently introduced. 

Jaques.— His slight connection with the plot, yet great value as a 
half -cynical, half -humorous chorus. His reaction against the world 
whimsical and not too serious, yet setting the faults of the world off 
in perspective. Value of such general moralizing as in "All the 
world's a stage." 

The shepherds. — The human reality in Shakespeare's treatment of 
idyllic shepherd life as compared with other Elizabethans. Charm in 
the half-true idyl of country life. Shakespeare's delight in bringing 
the common life of the countryside into touch with the hangers-on 
from the court 
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Wooing of Silvius and Phebe.— Neither too serious. The character 
of Phebe. 

Rosalind and Orlando.— The imaginary wooing of Rosalind. 
Exquisite charm of Rosalind. Her ability to laugh at herself. Is it 
the forest that calls out Orlando's love? 

Touchstone and Audrey. — Value of the third pair of lovers not 
only in adding burlesque humor, but in keeping the play from any 
impression of too great seriousness. 

Solution of the plot. — Rosalind's scheme. Impossible elements in 
the series of fortunate accidents that make an entirely happy ending 
possible. Yet these elements dramatically acceptable in the forest 
of Arden and with the fancy and humor of the play. 

Shakespeare's attitude in "As You Like It." — No one character 
expressing directly Shakespeare's view of life, yet that view revealed 
in the moral background of the whole play. The mood of reaction, 
turning for relief to nature, yet still profoundly interested in human 
life and the play of its forces. Shakespeare returning from the 
beauty of nature and the fanciful situation of "As You Like It" to 
the human world with a new power to deal with its deepest forces in 
gravest conflict. 



Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. Compare the attitude toward nature in "As You Like It" with 
that in "A Midsummer Night's Dream" and in "The Winter's Tale." 

2. What evidences are there of haste in the composition of "As 
You Like It"? 

3. The two opposing views of human life in "As You Like It." 

4. Shakespeare's treatment of the shepherd idyl. 

5. The place of Rosalind among Shakespeare's women. 

6. What does Jaques add to the play? 

7. The significance of the strain of half -humorous pessimism in 
"As You Like It." 

8. What is the relation of "As You Like It" to the plays that 
precede and follow it? 

9. What indications are there in "As You Like It" that Shake- 
speare was ready to attempt the deeper problems of tragedy? 



1* 
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y. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE: JULIUS 
CAESAR. 

Shakespeare's epoch of great tragedies.— The period from 1601 to 
1607 (Shakespeare 37-43). Wonderful series of works, including 
"Julius Caesar," "Hamlet," "Othello," "Lear," "Macbeth" and "Antony 
and Cleopatra," falling in these years. Thus Shakespeare's deepest 
facing of human life with its forces in tragic conflict. 

Significance in "Julius Caesar" as the first in the great tragic 
series. Shakespeare turning from English to Roman history. 
Studied balance and restraint in "Julius Csesar" with nothing of the 
wild sweep of passion marking "Lear" and "Macbeth." 

Shakespeare's grasp of Roman history. — Impressiveness in the 
great epoch of Rome. Awe-inspiring conflict of world-forces in the 
period of transition from republic to empire. Reasons why the 
transition was inevitable. Shakespeare's perfect grasp of the oppos- 
ing forces; hence truth in his interpretation of Rome. 

The theme in "Julius Caesar." — Conflict of the spirit of the dying 
republic with the spirit of the new born empire. Thus the real 
struggle one between world-forces and ideas rather than between 
individuals. This as the source of unity in the drama. 

Yet the struggle of world-forces expressed through individuals. 
Thus the two groups of characters, and, given their choice, the 
inevitableness of the destiny that awaits them. 

The Roman mob. — Significance in beginning with the presentation 
of the rabble, since its character is the chief cause of the doom of 
the republic and the coming of the empire. 

Brutus. — Introduction to nearly all the great characters in Scene 
II. The type of man Shakespeare has drawn in Brutus. The noble 
narrowness of Brutus; his fine devotion to lofty principles, but utter 
inability to understand men and deal with practical affairs. The 
harmfulness and helpfulness of such a man in action. 

Cassias.— Dramatic contrast between Cassius and Brutus. Cassius 
an opportunist, without principles, but capable of adjusting himself 
skillfully to circumstances. 

14 
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The conspiracy. — Hie storm. Shakespeare's use of nature to 
deepen dramatic impression. The soliloquy of Brutus; compare 
those of Hamlet. Shakespeare's unerring dramatic instinct in intro- 
ducing the discussion about the sunrise. Why is Cassius overruled 
by Brutus at every point? 

Portia. — The one ray of light among these hard Roman characters. 
Portia's slight appearance in the play, yet great dramatic value. 
Essential womanliness of Portia; not a stoic naturally, but trying to 
live to the standard of stoicism as the one pleasing to the man she 
'oves. Tenderness of Brutus toward her. 

Csesar. — Shakespeare's truth to the dramatic situation in present- 
ing Caesar as vacillating, superstitious and boastful. The courage of 
the battle that supported him while he was climbing toward victory. 
The fearf ulness that grew upon him on finding himself master of the 
world, yet unable to assure the permanence of his power, while the 
tradition he had ruthlessly violated daily grew more ominously 
powerful. Compare Napoleon. 

The murder at the Capitol — Attitude of Brutus. Can living to an 
idea pass over into acting a part in a spectacle? Compare Victor 
Hugo. The behavior of Antony. Different appeals to him by Brutus 
and Cassius. 

Antony. — A brilliant adventurer, generous in impulses, unprin 
cipled, lovable and pleasure-loving. Antony a past master in the 
arts of the demagogue. Subtle sophistry but marvelous psychology 
in his oration to the mob, in contrast to the laconic character and 
studied restraint of the speech of Brutus. Compare Marcus Aurelius 
with Antony and Brutus. 

War and fate. — Quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. Cassius able 
to start Brutus, but not to regulate him; thus Cassius overruled by 
Brutus to disaster. Behavior of Brutus in regard to the death of 
Portia. The ghost of Csesar. 

Inevitable result of the battle as giving outward expression to 
what was already an accomplished fact. 

Impression of the play.—- Type of emotion aroused by the drama. 
Fate in the play. The two ways of producing dramatic impression: 
(1) By unexpected situations and denouement; (2) By presenting 
situations already known to the spectator, but of which the char- 
acters upon the stage are ignorant. "Julius Csesar" as of the second 
type, hence classical rather than romantic. Thus exercising the 
"purgative" effect in a deeper sense than that meant by Aristotle. 



10 
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Topics fob Study akd Discussion. 

1. Shakespeare'i grasp of the great conflict in Roman history. 

2. The artistic character of the drama of "Julius Ctesar." 

3. The dramatic use of the supernatural in "Julius Caesar." 

4. What forces are in conflict in this drama and through what 
individuals do these forces find expression? 

5. The character of Brutus. 

6. Compare Brutus and Hamlet. 

7. What is the effect of such a man as Brutus on human society? 

8. Is Shakespeare's presentation of the vacillation and boasting of 
CflBsar justified? 

9. The character of Portia. 

10. The two orations. 



16 
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VI. WORLD-FORCES AND THE INDIVIDUAL: 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

Introduction.— "Antony and Cleopatra" written probably in 1607 
(Shakespeare 43). Thus at other end of great series of tragedies 
as compared with "Julius Caesar." As dealing with the next phase 
of ancient history challenging comparison with "Julius Caesar," and 
especially valuable to study immediately following. 

Subject of the drama.— Rapid change in the character of the Roman 
world after the death of Caesar. The struggle of Brutus the last 
gasp of the republic. Now possible for powerful individuals to dare 
anything without fear of the Nemesis of the past. Thus the world 
a stake to be played for by great individuals. 

Shakespeare's grasp of the later phase of ancient history as true 
as of the earlier phase. Thus the theme of "Antony and Cleopatra" 
the conflict between the passions of individuals, with the world as 
the prize. Interesting that at 37 Shakespeare was studying the con- 
flict of ideas and principles, while at 43 he was sounding the deeps 
of human passion, interested in the personal spirit rather than in the 
objective destiny of mankind. 

Poetry of "Antony and Cleopatra." — The contrast in spirit between 
the two Roman plays carried out in the poetic form. Sweep of super- 
lative language and splendid outpouring of magnificent imagery in 
"Antony and Cleopatra." 

The conflict in Antony. — The Antony in this play a fulfillment of 
the Antony of "Julius Caesar." His love of power and the leadership 
of men; his passion for Cleopatra. The struggle between the two 
passions. Thus the conflict non-moral rather than between good 
and evil. 

Cleopatra. — An elemental woman. The great biological forces 
strong in her. Her subtleties due to primitive instinct rather than 
cultivation. Her conscious use of every charm; a courtesan, but 
what a courtesan! She is of the earth, but earth that is almost fire. 
Thus she, too, is rather non-moral than immoral. Her charm and 
fascination for everyone as for Antony. 
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Octavins Cmmzr-Bat one pension in Osser: cold love of power, 
This pejekm steadil y and remorselesel y affirmed. Thus unity in the 
eharacter of Ctesar, while diaeord in Antony. Yet Antony lovable 
while Oeear repellent. 

Antonys marriage with Octavia.— Why Osear desired the mar- 
riage. Did he imagine it would hold Antony? Why Antony ac- 
cepted. Comments below stairs. Attitude of Enobarbus. Contrast 
between Octavia and Cleopatra. Cleopatra's reception of the news. 
What would be merely shrewish in another woman fascinating in her. 

The feast at Misenum.— Pompey's temptation. Significance of his 
refusal Contrast in attitude of the two masters of the world. 

Value of the brief interjected scene representing Ventidius in 
Syria, in connecting the play of personal passions with the objective 
destiny of Rome. Every man for himself; but through interest and 
affection personal loyalty to a leader. Contrast the loyalty to ideas 
in "Julius C«sar." 

Return of Octavia.— The beginning of the end. Was Cesar or 
Antony more to blame for the break between them? Why is our 
sympathy not more aroused for Octavia? 

Actium, — Antony's increasing blindness as his fortunes fail. Com- 
pare Napoleon. Did Cleopatra mean to try her power over Antony 
when she fled from the battle? 

The end of Antony. — The defeat at Actium the real conclusion of 
Antony's fortunes, yet more than two acts remaining before the 
close of the play. This last half of the play an unexampled illustra- 
tion of long-sustained dramatic interest after the crisis in objective 
action. Possible because our interest is in the sweep of passion in 
individuals rather than in objective fortunes in the world. 

The Hon at bay. How Antony rises toward the end. Splendor of 
the language and imagery in which the wild sweep of his passion is 
expressed. The cold meanness of Caesar in contrast to Antony's 
magnanimity. The end. 

The end of Cleopatra.— Cleopatra the coquette to the last; yet she 
too rises. At once complex and simple, Oriental and universal, she 
is a fitting mate for Antony. Whence had Shakespeare the power to 
draw this woman? 

What such a play does for us: impresses with the play of ele- 
mental forces; sense of awe and majesty rather than justice. The 
mystery of human life. 
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Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. Compare the Antony of this play with the Antony in "Julius 
CassT." 

2. The change in the character of the Roman world between the 
death of Julius Caesar and the battle of Actium. 

3. The contrast in language and imagery between "Julius Caesar" 
and "Antony and Cleopatra." 

5. Shakespeare's interpretation of the East. 

6. The function of Enobarbus in the play. 

7. The character of Cleopatra. 

8. Compare Antony and Octavius Caesar. 

9. The effect of such a play as "Antony and Cleopatra" upon the 
imagination and the emotions. 
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VII. FACING THE MYSTERY: HAMLET. 

Introduction. — "Hamlet" the center of Shakespeare's interpretation 
of life and also of the mystery of Shakespeare. Its non-Elizabethan, 
introspective quality. Thus modern character, yet rising to a uni- 
versal problem. Probably written immediately after "Julius Caesar," 
in 1602 (Shakespeare 38), and followed by "Othello," "Lear," "Mac- 
beth" and "Antony and Cleopatra." Thus Shakespeare completely 
matured and ready to deal with the deepest problems of human life. 

The many-sided world in "Hamlet."— "Hamlet" a good acting play. 
If the central character all-absorbing, nevertheless broad interpreta- 
tion of life. The four tragedies in "Hamlet": of thought or inner 
conflict in Hamlet; of guilt in the king; of weakness in the queen; 
of fate or circumstances in Ophelia. 

Further range of characters. Horatio the man of action. Laertes 
a foil for Hamlet. The garrulous, prudential counselor Polonius. 
The "sponges that suck up the countenance of the king." Common 
soldiers, and Ghost. Thus a many-sided world, yet the play center- 
ing at every point on the mystery of Hamlet's personality. 

Hamlet. — Qualities revealed by his first soliloquy: (1) Fine moral 
sensibility: (2) Tendency to turn every stimulus into an intellectual 
generalization. What these two qualities produce in human life. 

Burden laid upon Hamlet by the revelation of the Ghost. This 
the truest ghost that ever walked, as giving external form to Ham- 
let's suspicion with an added bit of corroborative evidence. 

What Hamlet does after the vanishing of the Ghost. The intense 
stimulation turned into a new intellectual generalization. <c Wild and 
whirling words." Already the plan to pretend madness: why? 

The question why Hamlet is unable to carry his resolution into 
action; this as the crux of the play. Is it explained by the two tend- 
encies of his character? Balance of the will as the result of the 
conflict of sub-conscious instinct and feeling with reasoned con- 
viction. 

The two possible solutions to the situation Hamlet confronts. 
Proof in "The Tempest" that Shakespeare understood consciously the 
higher solution. Hamlet's failure to affirm either solution in action. 
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Hence drifting with the tide. Hence the decisive actions of Hamlet 
resulting from impulse or the overturning of the balance of tjie will 
by a mood of sudden indignation. Compare in the killing of Polo- 
nius, of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, of the king. Significance that 
Hamlet feels relief rather than remorse after these actions. 

The "antic disposition."— The pretended madness as a protecting 
garment which would be chosen only by a man of keenest intellect, 
enjoying mental operations for their own sake. Why Hamlet needs 
any protection. The content of pessimism and despair expressed 
through the apparent madness. The two reasons for Hamlet's pes- 
simism. 

Complete expression of Hamlet's reaction on life in his great 
soliloquy. Note that, with one exception, the reasons he gives for 
suicide do not belong in his life. Hamlet considering the problem of 
life upon the whole: not "Shall I die?" but "Has life a meaning?" 

Ophelia. — Delicate, even fragile, character of Ophelia. Absence of 
heroic womanhood in her exquisite nature. Significance that she 
fails Hamlet just at the point when he most needs a friend who 
could appreciate. Does she knowingly let herself be used to trap 
Hamlet? Significance that she is so used and meets him with com- 
monplaces immediately following his deepest facing of life in the 
great soliloquy. The two moods contending together in Hamlet. 
The one mood in Ophelia. 

The play within the play. — Hamlet's counsel to the actors. His 
attitude during and after the by-play. His capacity for vigorous and 
consecutive action where the elements of his spirit are in harmony. 
Compare his behavior in his mother's closet. Why Hamlet does 
not kill the praying king. 

Ophelia's tragedy. — Breaking of her mind under the strain. Con- 
trast between her insanity and Hamlet's assumed madness. In 
Ophelia's insanity the white light of truth sifted through the 
spectrum of her broken mind so that we get only the refracted 
colors. 

The graveyard. — Wrong criticism of this dark scene. The clowns 
and Hamlet brought together into the presence of the end of all 
that we can see of human life! Artistic and moral effect. 

The end. — Mood in which the different characters enter the last 
scene. Hamlet with the ill feeling about his heart. The queen's 
tragedy. 

Relief of Hamlet when he has killed the king. Why he desires 
Horatio to live to tell the story. Hamlet's glimpse of light at the 
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end: recognition that the universe is law-abiding; hunger that men 
may see that it is so. Then the curtain falling with no further 
solution of the mystery., 

Hamlet and Shakespeare. — Contrast in moral background between 
"Hamlet" and all other dramas of Shakespeare. Contrast the 
presentation without solution of the problem and mystery of human 
life in "Hamlet" with the answers given in the conclusion of other 
masterpieces of literature. Was "Hamlet" Shakespeare's own facing 
of the mystery of life? Possible reasons for such a mood in Shake- 
speare's experience. Thus the depth of impression in "Hamlet" 
due to the intimate relation of the work to the soul of its author 
as well as to the fact that the mystery of life is greater than all 
the solutions for it human minds have proposed. 



Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. Compare in ethical completeness "Hamlet" and "The Merchant 
if Venice." 

2. Compare Brutus and Hamlet. 

3. What reasons are there for regarding "Hamlet" as Shake- 
speare's masterpiece? 

4. Compare the interpretation of human life in "Hamlet" with 
that in the "Divine Comedy" and in "Faust." 

5. What different solutions are possible to the problem Hamlet 
confronts? 

6. What light does "The Tempest" throw on Shakespeare's view 
of Hamlet? 

7. Why does Hamlet put on the "antic disposition"? 

8. The artistic and ethical value of the graveyard scene. 

9. The character and tragedy of Ophelia. 

10. What does this drama reveal concerning Shakespeare's ex- 
perience and fundamental attitude toward human life? 
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VIII. THE TRAGEDY OF LOVE AND JEALOUSY: 
OTHELLO. 

The tragedies of passion. — Shakespeare turning from the mystery 
of "Hamlet" to the darkest tragic phases of human experience and 
with sure hand and perfect insight portraying them. No question 
as to the solution in "Othello," "Lear," "Macbeth." These works 
as Shakespeare's greatest objective facing, as "Hamlet" is his intro- 
spective facing, of human life. 

The tragedy of fate.— Uniqueness of "Othello" as presenting, in 
Desdemona, the purest tragedy of fate or circumstance*. This as 
one of the four tragedies in "Hamlet," and studied elsewhere by 
Shakespeare in many characters, yet nowhere so complete as in 
Desdemona. Even Ophelia cooperates through weakness with the 
fate that crushes her; even Juliet lifts her hand against herself; 
Cordelia's unnecessary pride and reserve invite misfortune; while 
in Desdemona the fate wholly outside, darkening to utter eclipse 
at the end. Thus the tragedy here so pathetic that one takes up 
the play with a conscious shrinking from the oppression of its 
terrible blackness. 

Scene. — Interesting contrast with Shakespeare's presentation 
of Venice eight years earlier. In "The Merchant of Venice" the 
youth, adventure, brilliancy ,nd pleasure-loving spirit of Venice. 
In "Othello" the stateliness and power of Venice with the mingling 
of races and the perfidy of the worst type of Italian character. 

Iago. — "Othello" unique further in presenting Shakespeare's com- 
pletest villain. Other evil characters in Shakespeare showing some 
trait of redeeming humanity. The cold, unmixed, causeless malice 
of Iago. Compare Iago not accepting what he himself suggests as 
the cause of his hate. 

The play opening with Iago, since he is the plot. His confession: 
preferring to believe in "just the vile of life." Compare Guido Fran- 
ceschini and Mephistopheles. Iago a more living villain than either 
of the others, yet more extreme. 

Othello. — Iago's machinations futile but for Othello's weakness. 
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The character of Othello. His love of freedom and action; am- 
bition for honor and fame. His somewhat pompous language. 
Othello in a lofty way wrapped up in himself, and not entering 
easily into the spirit and attitude of others. Thus while strong in 
action, a mere child in judging men. Such a character fitted to do 
great evil and great good. 

Othello's love for Desdemona.— -Othello deeply drawn by Desde- 
mona's beauty and sweetness; flattered by her love for him; yet not 
understanding her. The wide differences between them. Joy, yet 
danger in their union. 

Desdemona. — Gentleness, yet heroic womanhood in Desdemona. 
Contrast Ophelia. Compare Pompilia. Desdemona's love for Othello. 
Deep loyalty of her nature. 

Iago's plot. — Roderigo the guilty tool of Iago; Cassio the inno- 
cent tool; Othello the easy victim. Why does Othello yield so 
instantly to the vulgarity of Iago's mind? What Othello should 
have done to Iago. What Desdemona would have done in similar 
circumstances. Othello's quick yielding a proof that he had never 
entered appreciatively into the spirit of Desdemona. 

Tragic intensity. — Shakespeare's use of Desdemona's handkerchief. 
Cobweb films of the plot Iago spins. The subtle skill with which Iago 
commands all elements of the scheme. Yet possibility increasing of 
some accident that would shatter the plot and clear up everything. 
This possibility as lending the terrible intensity to the tragedy of 
fate or circumstances. If only Emilia were to act on her sus- 
picions, Roderigo to appeal, or Cassio to speak; but no! 

Desdemona's bewilderment. Her instinctive desire for time, know- 
ing something must happen. Blinding pathos in the scene of her 
death. Medical impossibility but poetic reality in her awakening. 
Her persistent loyalty and truth in spirit under her last lie. 

The swift consequences. — The fabric of Iago's fine-spun plot shat- 
tered. The truth evident, but too late. Recoil of Othello in horror. 
The end. 

Thus the darkening to eclipse. The play intensely romantic, yet 
withal grave, deep emotion left at the end. We seem with the 
dramatist to be looking down upon human life. Fate almost un- 
bearable, yet deeply instructive, because illuminating the strength 
and weakness of human life. 
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Topics for Study and Discussion. 

1. Is Iago a possible character? 

2. Compare Iago with Guido Franceschini in "The Ring and the 
Book" and with Mephistopheles in "Faust." 

3. The character of Othello's love for Desdemona. 

4. The character of Desdemona's love for Othello. 

5. Why does Othello yield so readily to the vulgarity of Iago's 
mind? 

6. Desdemona as a type of heroic womanhood. 

7. Compare Desdemona with Ophelia and with Browning's Pompilia. 

8. Shakespeare's dramatic use of Desdemona's handkerchief. 

9. The relation of Othello's rage to ordinary jealousy. 

10. What view of life underlies the drama of "Othello"? 
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IX. THE TRAGEDY OF UNFOUNDED TRUST: LEAR. 

General character of "King Lear." — "Lear" partaking of the char- 
acter of "Othello" on the one hand and "Macbeth" on the other. 
Probability that it was written between the two. The tragedy of 
fate as in "Othello." Compare in Cordelia, Gloster, Kent, Edgar, 
Lear. The tragedy of guilt as in "Macbeth." Compare in Goneril, 
Regan, Edmund, Cornwall. Yet the tragedy not strictly of either 
type, since the victims of fate cooperate with their own destiny, 
while there are modifying elements even in Goneril and Regan. 

Shakespeare's creed. — As uniting the two types of tragedy "Lear" 
the best opportunity to study Shakespeare's creed. That creed not 
simply the return of the deed on the doer. Shakespeare's rcognition 
of the fact that every deed cooperates with the universe working 
consequences for others as well as for the doer. Thus guilt result- 
ing in disaster to the innocent as well as punishment for the guilty. 
Thus the combination of fate and justice in human life. "Lear" the 
most complete expression of this in Shakespeare. 

Scene. — Mythical Britain. Contrast the scene of "Othello" in 
renaissance Venice. In "Othello" the exquisite refinements of char- 
acter in good and evil, with the barbaric strength of the Moor. In 
"Lear" the great primitive passions unleashed. Easier to accept in 
a legendary age than in a period of civilization. 

The character of Lear. — Old, impulsive, headstrong, warmly affec- 
tionate. His weakness accentuated by age which clouds his judgment 
and makes him whimsical. 

The three daughters. — Goneril and Regan as brazen, selfish, time- 
serving. Differences between them in character. The unnecessary 
pride and reserve of Cordelia. Accentuated by the lying flattery of 
her false sisters. 

The sub-plot — Character of Edmund's villainy. Effect of the 
sub-plot on the general impression of the drama. 

The Fool and Edgar. — These two as chorus to Lear. Compare 
Touchstone and Jaques in "As You Like It" and note Shakespeare's 
growth. 

Lear and the storm. — The best example of Shakespeare's use of 
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nature to express human passion. The rage of Lear. How Shake- 
speare avoids ranting. Significance in Lear's recurrence to the 
prayer that he may not be mad. 

Gutter's tragedy.— Effect of the scene where Gloster's eyes are 
torn out by Cornwall. The moral horror above the physical. What 
Gloster's suffering adds to the whole effect of the drama. 

Reaction of Albany. Contrast in character with Cornwall. Sig- 
nificance in the fact that Cornwall is the first to meet punishment. 

The return of Cordelia. — Lear's madness. Compare Ophelia. Ex- 
quisite maternity of Cordelia toward Lear. How her character 
expands and rises. Note if the play ended with Act IV impression 
similar to the conclusion of "The Tempest" and "The Winter's 
Tale." But in "Lear" the tragic motive too deep and developed too 
far. Thus necessity for the last tragic act. 

Conclusion of the tragedy.-— The battle. Pathetic joy of Lear at 
the thought of life in prison with Cordelia. Deaths of Edmund, 
Goneril, Regan: contrast the impression of the wholesale slaughter 
in "Titus Andronicus." 

Lear with the dead body of Cordelia. Must it end so? Compare 
human life and the creed of Shakespeare. Has tragedy ever risen 
higher than in these closing scenes? 

General impression of the drama.— Tragic passion sustained in the 
widest sweep of its storm. Is the sense of justice satisfied, while 
fatal elements are made tragically inevitable? How "Lear" wakens 
us to the wonder and sweep of life — not to the darkness of its 
inner mystery as in "Hamlet," or the horror of its black eclipse 
as in "Othello," or to the wild play of its non-moral forces as in 
"Antony and Cleopatra," but to the spectacle of its unleashed storm 
with good and evil elements together and working out their inevit- 
able consequences in cooperation with nature. 



Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. Compare Cordelia with Desdemona, Portia in "The Merchant of 
Venice," and Miranda. 

2. Compare Iago with the evil characters in '"King Lear." 

3. Compare the Fool in "King Lear" with Touchstone in "As 
Ton Like It." 

4* The effect upon the emotions of the scene where Gloster's eyes 
an torn out 
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5. What is the artistic value of Shakespeare's use of the tempest 
in nature to express the moral tempest? 

6. Compare "King Lear" with "Antony and Cleopatra" in total 
moral effect. 

7. Compare "King Lear" with "Hamlet" in the presentation of 
the mystery of human life. 

8. Compare Edgar's assumed madness with Hamlet's. 

9. The value of placing the scene of "Lear" in a mythical age. 

10. Is the tragic ending of Lear and Cordelia artistically necessary? 
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X. THE TRA6EDY OF AMBITION: MACBETH. 

The tragedy of guilt.— "Macbeth" the third in Shakespeare's great 
tragic trilogy. As in "Othello" the most complete tragedy of cir- 
cumstances so here the purest tragedy of guilt. Where the other 
type of tragedy appears, as in Lady Macduff, it is entirely subordi- 
nated, while in the principal characters impressiveness results from 
guilt working out its inevitable doom. This as explaining why 
"Macbeth" with all its humanity does not arouse our sympathy a9 
"Othello" or "Lear," but leaves us satisfied with the moral order 
of the universe and the sure return of the deed upon the doer. 

The single ethical basis in "Macbeth."— A naturally good char- 
acter marred by one evil passion — wild ambition — and stimulated 
by the more restlessly and consistently evil element in his partner 
in crime. The drama simply the working out of this motive to its 
certain conclusion. 

Thus a terrible simplicity in "Macbeth." Omission of all dis- 
tracting elements. Minor tragedies not allowed to turn aside our 
interest, but only to deepen our sense of the guilt and punishment 
of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

Shakespeare versus Dante. — Contrast in interest between the two 
revealed most completely by "Macbeth." The two consequences of 
every deed: the immediate effect upon the soul; the slowly working 
out result in the world. Dante's main interest in the first, Shake- 
speare's in the second. Thus Dante the spiritual, Shakespeare the 
natural revealer of ethical law. Contrast Shakespeare's treatment 
of the results of wild ambition with what Dante wduld have given. 

Yet in Shakespeare natural consequences worked out more com* 
pletely than they appear in human life in this world. The law 
brought full circle. Thus prophetic or ideal element in Shakespeare. 

Swift movement in "Macbeth."— Due to rapid composition, or 
rather to the ethical character of the drama? Evidences that the 
work was. produced at high pressure at the maturity of Shake- 
speare's power. 

The Witches. — Value not only in giving artistic atmosphere, but 
as suggesting the vague forces of evil cooperating with Macbeth. 
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Compare how when one chooses evil one is urged on from without 
by the darker elements of life. Compare in dramatic reality the 
Witches with the Ghost in "Hamlet." 

Macbeth. — Revelation of his character in its first presentation. 
Macbeth's soliloquy: his perception of the consequences of the action 
to which he is drawn, yet affirming the action. Character of his 
imagination. 

Lady Macbeth. — Impressive contrast between Lady Macbeth and 
her husband. Terrible strength in her, yet not a touch of the 
masculine. Shakespeare's remarkable feat in keeping her entirely 
womanly, in spite of what she does. Her strength that of will and 
fine nervous organization — the peculiar strength of a woman. Thus, 
too, her nature breaking where Macbeth's gathers crude force to 
plunge forward. As the finest string on the violin gives the highest 
and clearest note, but strained too far breaks, so Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth's ambition. Reasons for believing that she was 
moved by an independent thirst for power. Contrast Portia's rela- 
tion to her husband in "Julius Caesar." 

The murder. — The tragic impression more terrific than if murder 
were represented on the stage. Contrast the scene in "Lear" where 
Gloster's eyes are torn out: there the victim is the center of our 
interest, here the criminals. Thus Duncan is in the background, 
while the emotions and thoughts of Lady Macbeth and her husband 
are brought home to us. 

The porter of hell-gate. Double value of introducing this scene 
of grim humor here. 

The madness of crime. — Note that the murder of Duncan occurs 
in Scene II of Act II. All the rest of the play simply the working 
out of the doom. Yet first necessary that the criminal should heap 
further crimes on himself. Thus Banquo's murder. 

Significant that Macbeth and his wife have no joy in the fruits 
of their crime. Ghastly ring of his words of endearment to his wife. 

Banquo's ghost. — Recoil of the furies on the evil-doer. Macbeth's 
madness in crime and horror of crime increasing together. Lady 
Macbeth's skill in the banquet scene. Significant that she does not 
reprove her husband when the guests have gone. Is this the be- 
ginning of the end for her? 

Lady Macduff. — The scene of playful tenderness between Lady 
Macduff and her son needed to bring out all the charming delicacy 
of womanhood which Lady Macbeth possessed, but which she utterly 
suppressed in herself. The murder of Macduff's family Macbeth's 
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most unnecessary crime; thus fitted to close the series and initiate 
the recoil of the world upon the evil-doer. 

Lady Macbeth's tragedy.— Breaking of the woman's finer na- 
ture. Shakespeare's marvelous skill in the sleep-walking scene. 
Compare Ophelia's insanity. The tenderness in the sleep-walking 
scene needed to show all the contrast of Lady Macbeth's rich nature. 
Thus our sympathy with the criminal, yet acceptance of the justice 
of the punishment. 

The end of Macbeth. — Contrast between the man and the woman. 
The coarser strength with which the man rises. The wounded tiger. 
Reckless bravery of Macbeth. Verbal fulfillment of the Witches' 
promises, but opposite to Macbeth's expectations. Truth of this 
to human life. 

Impression with which we are left at the end: a weird tempest 
of the north, with lightning striking the criminal. Romantic quality 
of **Macbeth"; incidents not foreseen; yet moral law complete and 
inevitable. Thus sense that all is well. 



Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. Was Lady Macbeth independently ambitious or was she merely 
responding to the desire of her husband? 

2. The type of courage displayed by Lady Macbeth. 

3. The Witches and their function in the play. 

4. Contrast in artistic impressiveness and ethical value the 
tragedies of "Othello" and "Macbeth." 

5. The reasons for the large number of epigrammatic and quotable 
passages in "Macbeth." 

6. Show how the universe codperates with a man who chooses evil, 
as with one who chooses good. 

7. Lady Macbeth as a type of womanhood. 

8. Compare Macbeth's soliloquies with those of Hamlet. 

9. Compare the dramatic use of the supernatural in "Macbeth" 
and in "Hamlet." 
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XI. THE STORY OF HUMAN LIFE: THE 
WINTER'S TALE. 

Shakespeare's concluding period. — The works which come at the 
end of Shakespeare's creative life: "Cymbeline," "The Winter's 
Tale" and "The Tempest" (1609-1611 or later, Shakespeare 45-47). 
These plays involving deeply tragic elements: compare the motive 
of "Othello" and the plot of "Hamlet"; yet ending happily. Thus 
"romances" rather than comedies or tragedies. Following these a 
few years of quiet life at Stratford and then the end of Shake- 
speare's life in 1616. 

The road Shakespeare had travelled. — Review of Shakespeare's de- 
velopment. Strain upon the spirit from facing as he had done the 
deepest phases of human life in tragic conflict. No doubt that in 
his greater tragedies Shakespeare's dramatic power rises highest and 
his interpretation of human life is most impressive. Reasons for 
this. Yet natural turning away from these saddest chapters on the 
part of Shakespeare. Significance of the change which often comes 
about the age of forty in one's view of life. Subsidence of tragic 
power in the later works due, not to the decay of it in Shakespeare, 
but to his disinclination to use it. 

Peculiar ethical significance of the later works. — Calm perspective, 
serene wisdom and clear vision of the worth of life. The new ele- 
ment of forgiveness. Compare no forgiveness in nature. Thus in 
the great tragedies Shakespeare the natural moralist showing the 
deed cooperating with fate as doom. In the later works a recogni- 
tion of the fact that a change in the spiritual attitude of the evil- 
doer alters the consequences of his deed upon his own soul. Hence 
repentance, forgiveness, magnanimity, reconciliation. How Shake- 
speare in these later works approximates in his own way Dante's 
spiritual interpretation of life. Significance in connection with his 
own character and experience that he should have risen to this 
view at the end. 

"The Winter's Tale." — A romantic story of human life, covering 
a long period of time, and containing many improbabilities and many 
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accidents that could not have been anticipated. Shakespeare's near- 
est approach to the modern novel. Compare "The Winter's Tale" 
with a true fairy story in which ordinary limitations of the sense- 
world are removed, but character is faithfully carried out. 

Leontes's jealousy. — Compare the motif here and in Othello. 
Causeless character of the jealousy of Leontes. The low suspicion 
and jealous disposition of Leontes in contrast to the frank, impul- 
sive nature of Othello. 

Hermione. — Austerity yet tenderness in the character of Hermione. 
Compare Cordelia's reserve. Strong, self-respecting independence of 
Hermione. 

Paulina. — Unmatched among Shakespeare's women. Good-hearted 
shrewishness of Paulina. Her function toward Leontes as avenging 
minister. 

Punishment of Leontes.— Loss of Perdita, death of Mamillius, sup- 
posed death of Hermione and loss of her by Leontes for sixteen 
years. Wealth of tragic elements in the play! 

Florizel and Perdita. — Florizel as Shakespeare's most worthy and 
loyal young lover. His truth to the shepherd's daughter. Exquisite 
charm in Perdita. Compare Hermione. 

Shakespeare's belief that blood will tell. Possibility of a Perdita 
in the shepherd's family. Charm of the idyllic world where every 
beautiful shepherd girl proves to be the daughter of a king. 

The shepherd's feast. — Realism in Shakespeare's treatment of 
simple country life. Compare the shepherds of "As You Like It." 
More sympathetic portrayal of common life than in earlier plays, 
yet Shakespeare still the aristocrat. 

Autolycus. — What Autolycus adds to the play. Significance that 
he receives no punishment for his tricks and petty thieving. 

Closing scenes. — Florizel and Perdita in Sicilia. Drawing of all 
strands of the story together. The statue of Hermione. Moving 
tenderness as well as impressiveness in the scene where the supposed 
statue awakens, and the husband finds his wife again, the long-lost 
daughter her mother. Tears of forgiveness and reconciliation. Com- 
pare with the impression of the close here the plays of the first 
period and the great tragedies. Thus possible almost to see Shake- 
speare lay down his pen with a sad, grave smile, a smile mingling 
in one the laughter and tears that rule with divided sway over the 
human heart. 
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Tones fob Study awd Discussion. 

1. What causes the subsidence of dramatic power im "The 
Winter's Tale* as compared with Shakespeare's great tragedies? 

2. Compare "Othello" and "The Winter's Tale" in plot and de- 
velopment. 

4. What resemblance® has "The Winter's Tale" to a modern novel? 

5. Compare Hermione with Desdemona, Cordelia, and with Portia 
in "Julius Caesar." 

6. The character of Perdita. 

7. The place of Autolycus among Shakespeare's jesters. 

8. Shakespeare's treatment of the common people in "The Winter's 
Tale." 

9. Compare the portrayal of the shepherds in "The Winter's Tale" 
and in "As You Like It." 

10. The ethical significance of the general spirit and conclusion 
of "The Winter's Tale" in relation to Shakespeare's own character 
and experience. 
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XII. THE FINAL ATTITUDE: THE TEMPEST. 

Date of The Tempest"— Possibility that "The Tempest" was 
written for the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth in 1613 (Shake- 
speare 49). Certainty that "The Tempest" comes late, whether just 
before or after "The Winter's Tale." "The Tempest" the best expres- 
sion of Shakespeare's final attitude toward human life. 

Comparison of "The Winter's Tale" and "The Tempest."— Funda- 
mental likeness between the two plays; both expressing the same 
spiritual attitude toward life; yet striking differences between them. 
"The Winter's Tale" a fireside story of human life; "The Tempest" 
presenting a critical moment in a life history — a moment interpret- 
ing the story preceding and following. Thus "The Tempest" ob- 
serving the "unities" intentionally violated in "The Winter's Tale." 

General character of "The Tempest."— Brevity of "The Tempest" 
and slight character of the action it involves. Yet this scarcely 
noticed, because of the marvelous range of character and depth of 
human problems presented. 

Scene. — The enchanted island of our dreams. Futile efforts of the 
more prosaic commentators to anchor this floating island, where 
every Prospero controls fate perfectly, where no fault or flaw ap- 
pears in will or reason in relation to nature and circumstances, 
where every Ferdinand finds his Miranda, and the good man's 
enemies are brought repentant or fearful to his feet. Thus the 
inland where life is brought full circle, its tendencies to success and 
happiness completed. Compare Dante's Terrestrial Paradise. 

Prospero. — Before his exile Prospero a Hamlet, absorbed in intel- 
lectual problems and unable to express his depth of knowledge and 
wisdom in objective action. Similarity in the sufferings of Hamlet 
and Prospero. Miranda the redeeming element for Prospero. The 
needs of the little child, demanding simple but constant service, 
transforming the man of thought into the man of action, and 
bringing the deeply introspective spirit of Prospero into sane rela- 
tion with the forces of the universe outside. Thus Prospero has 
made his fate his education and Fortune is now his "dear lady." 

Shakespeare's creed of successful action. Man dependent upon 
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opportunity. Yet plenty of good and of bad fortune in every life. 
Success depends upon seizing the good opportunity when it comes. 
Shakespeare's evident belief that "there is a tide in the affairs 
of men." Thus Prospero dependent upon the "auspicious star." 
Had the king's ship not come near Prosperous island he could have 
done nothing. Given the opportunity, Prospero's use of it as the 
type of what makes successful living. 

Ariel and Caliban. — These as the symbols of Prospero's control 
of the forces of nature by reason and will. Significant that only 
in this instance did Shakespeare develop the kind of philosophical 
symbolism characteristic of the "Divine Comedy" and The Second 
Part of "Faust." Living quality in Shakespeare's allegorical 
symbols. 

Both Ariel and Caliban controlled by force, neither of them ap- 
preciating the moral qualities of humanity. Yet Ariel light, charm- 
ing, innocently mischevious, full of delicate grace; while Caliban 
brutal, ugly, monstrous. Thus Ariel a symbol of undeveloped na- 
ture, Caliban of humanity gone back to the plane of nature. 

Ferdinand and Miranda. — Success of Prospero's art in bringing 
them together. Peculiar charm in the frank innocence and com- 
plete self-confession of Miranda. Ideal quality in her awakening 
womanhood; yet danger and difficulty in its expression except in 
the island of our dreams. 

The king and lords. — Peculiar atrocity in the plot of the wicked 
brothers. Note that if Prospero's wisdom failed or his will relaxed 
for a moment the result would be tragedy. 

Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo. — Significance in bringing the na- 
ture-monster into contact with these drunken degenerates of civil- 
ization. Lightness of Shakespeare's touch. The humor rather than 
the moral ugliness brought into the foreground. Frustration of the 
plot against Prospero. 

The by-play. — Prospero's epilogue as the crowning passage ex- 
pressing Shakespeare's sense of the transient spectacle and under- 
lying mystery of human life. Compare with Jaques's "All the 
world's a stage" to see how far Shakespeare has travelled. 

Forgiveness and magnanimity. — Prospero's attitude toward his 
repentant enemy; toward his unrepentant but submissive enemy. 
Suggestion here of the possible solution of "Hamlet." 

Prospero's abjuring of his power. Temptation to identify Shake- 
speare here with Prospero as earlier with Hamlet. Extent to which 
we may dare to go. 
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the closing attitude toward life.— Contrast between Miranda and 
Prospero in the view of human life. Miranda's enthusiasm for the 
"brave new world"; Prospero's recognition that Antonio and Sebas- 
tian are of that world. Childlike faith in Miranda; saddened wisdom 
of experience in Prospero. Yet Prospero, too, believing in human 
life; recognizing the pain in Miranda's path, yet glad of her wakened 
love; knowing the evil in the world, yet wishing her to enter the 
world. Deep significance in this attitude. Thus the moral back- 
ground of "The Tempest." 

Significance of Shakespeare's final attitude. — The long road Shake- 
speare had travelled. Storms through which he had passed. Facing 
the mystery subjective and objective. Range and depth of his por- 
trayal of humanity. Yet throughout no sneer at love or virtue. He 
kept his faith in virtue, love, and in the worth and meaning of 
human life. This impossible had his life not been at once deep and 
substantially true. Significance that he could rise to the mood of 
serene acceptance which is the moral background and atmosphere 
of his latest plays. This mood as not the love of the senses as in 
the youth; not the deep reaction of the man; but the recognition 
that life with all its contradictions — its pain and joy, success and 
failure — is infinitely worth while. This mood as the wisdom of 
experience. Thus Shakespeare not only the greatest of objective 
dramatists, but perhaps the sanest as well as the broadest of inter- 
preters of human life. 



Topics fob Study and Discussion. 

1. Compare in fundamental view of human life "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," "Hamlet," and "The Tempest." 

2. Compare Miranda with Juliet, Perdita, and Portia in "The 
Merchant of Venice." 

3. Compare Ferdinand with Romeo, Orlando and Florizel. 

4. How far may we identify Shakespeare with Prospero? 

5. What view is given in "The Tempest" regarding the relation 
of reason and will to circumstance? 

6. What do Ariel and Caliban represent? 

7. Compare Prospero and namlet. 

8. Compare the conclusion of "The Tempest" and of "Hamlet." 

9. Contrast the views of life of Miranda and Prospero. 
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BOOK LIST. 

Note to students.— For the intelligent appreciation of Shake- 
speare's works some preliminary knowledge of his epoch, of the facts 
and tradition of his life, and of the probable dates of composition 
of his dramas is needed. Such knowledge obtained, it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the student's time should be spent in 
studying Shakespeare, rather than books of criticism and commenta- 
tion concerning Shakespeare. Such books should be given but a 
small fraction of one's time, and should be used to stimulate reflec- 
tion and serve as a challenge to one's own thinking. On the other 
hand one should return to the dramas again and again, since one 
will find a more wonderful beauty and a deeper interpretation of 
life in them each time. The student is advised to read not only 
the dramas discussed in this course, but the whole series of Shake- 
speare's works in the order in which they were composed, as nearly 
as that has been ascertained. It is possible in this way, as in no 
other, to get a cumulative impression of Shakespeare's genius and a 
first-hand appreciation of the unfolding of his attitude toward human 
life. There is further a value in knowing something of the literary 
material from which Shakespeare so often drew plot and suggestion, 
since such knowledge only deepens one's sense of his power to make 
the dead live and dry bones clothe themselves with flesh. It will be 
worth while also to study one play from each of the important 
dramatists who were contemporaries of Shakespeare. 



TEXT. 
SHAKESPEARE, Plays, edited, with notes, in single volumes, by 
William J. Rolfe. American Book Company. 
Rolfe's edition is in convenient shape, and contains a sufficient 
amount of notes and illustrations for ordinary student purposes. 
Moreover, while expurgated for class use and thus sometimes losing 
vitality, the text is edited with a desirable spirit of reverence for 
the original as against the over- emended Shakespeare. 
The edition by Henry N. Hudson (Ginn and Company), is also good 
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for student purposes, but more liberties are taken with the old text 
and the plays are somewhat more dogmatically annotated. The 
Temple Shakespeare, edited by Israel Gollancz, is in delightful shape, 
but is briefly annotated. A very inexpensive issue of the single 
plays is that edited by Henry Morley in the National Library (Cas- 
sell and Company). The best single volume edition is the Globe, 
edited by Clark and Wright (The Macmillan Company). The Vario- 
rum Edition by Horace Howard Furness is, for the plays it covers, 
the definitive edition in collating all readings of the text and bring- 
ing together a mass of commentation and interpretative criticism 
from all sources. 



OTHER BOOKS. 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer. Shakespeare Studies and Essay on English 
Dictionaries, Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

The most important of the Shakespeare studies is a re- 
print of the admirable article on Shakespeare in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 

Boas, Frederick S. Shakespeare and His Predecessors. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Brandes, George, William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. Will- 
iam Heinemann, London. 

Corson, Hiram. An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. D. 
C. Heath and Co., Boston. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and 
Other English Poets. Bohn Library, George BeD and Sons, 
London. 

Dowden, Edward. Introduction to Shakespeare. ( Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

Dowden, Edward. Shakespeare. Literature Primers, edited by J. R. 
Green. D. Appleton and Co., New York. 

Dowden, Edward. Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His Mind and 
Art. Harper and Bros., New York. 

Size, Karl. William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography, trans- 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz. Bohn Library, George Bell and 
Sons, London. 

Fleay, Frederick Gard. A Chronicle History of William Shake- 
speare, Player, Poet and Playmaker. John C. Nimmo, 
London. 

Gerrinus, G. G. Shakespeare Commentaries. Translated under the 
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author's superintendence by F. E. Bunnett. Scribner and 
Welford, New York. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0. Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 2 
vols., Longmans, Green and Co., London. 

Hazlitt, William. Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. Wiley and 
Putnam, New York. 

Hazlitt, W. C, Editor. Shakespeare's Library. A collection of the 
Plays, Romances, Novels, Poems and Histories employed by 
Shakespeare in the Composition of His Works. Reeves and 
Turner, London. 

Hudson, H. N. Shakespeare: His Life, Art and Characters. With 
an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama 
in England. 2 vols. Ginn and Co., Boston. 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna. Shakespeare's Heroines'. Characteristics of 
Women, Moral, Poetical and Historical. G. Newnes, Lon- 
don. 

Lee, Sidney. A Life of William Shakespeare. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Lounsbury, Thomas R. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, with an 
Account of His Reputation at Various Periods. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Mabie, Hamilton Wright. William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and 
Man. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Martin, Lady (Helen Paucit). On Some of Shakespeare's Female 
Characters. W. Blackwood and Sons, London. 

Moulton, Richard 6. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. A Popular 
Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. 

Moulton, Richard G. The Moral System of Shakespeare. A Popular 
Illustration of Fiction as the Experimental Side of Phil- 
osophy. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. A Study of Shakespeare. Worthing- 
ton, New York. 

Ten Brink, Bernhaid. Five Lectures on Shakespeare. Translated by 
Julia Franklin. Holt and Co., New York. 

TJlrici, Hermann. Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. History and Char- 
acter of Shakespeare's Plays, translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 
2 vols. Bohn Library, George Bell and Sons, London. 

Ward, Adolphus William. A History of English Dramatic Literature 
to the Death of Queen Anne. 3 vols. The Macmillan Co., 
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New York. 
Wendell, Barrett William Shakespeare. A Study in Elizabethan 

Literature. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
White, Richard Grant. Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare, 

with an Essay toward the Expression of His Genius, and 

an account of the Rise and Progress of the English Drama. 

Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 
White, Richard Grant. Studies in Shakespeare. Houghton, Mifflin 

and Co., Boston. 
Winter, William. Shakespeare's England. The Macmillan Co., New 

York. 
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TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OP REFERENCE. 

Gervinus's Commentaries. 

Branded William Shakespeare, edited by Heinemann. 

Dowden's Mind and Art of Shakespeare. 

Saintsbur/s Elizabethan Literature. 

Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare. 

Moulton's Dramatic Artist. 

Hazlittfs Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 

The Clarendon Press Edition of the plays treated of. 

Pater's Essay on the English Kings in his Appreciations. 
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that the Pantomimic French was interpolated for the 
groundlings of the Pit. The death of Falstaff. Fluellen. 
His pedantry and courage. A type of the lowlier sort of 
Welshman, as Glendower is of the Welsh chieftain. How 
far is Henry V. Shakespeare's ideal Hero? Only on the 
practical plane. Shakespeare's admiration for men of action. 
The healthy limitations of Henry's mind shown in Politics, 
Religion and Love. He is successful because he is neither 
in advance of, nor behind, his fellow-countrymen, morally 
or mentally. 



LECTURE VI. 
Julius Caesar. 

Relations between Shakespearean Tragedy and Greek 
Tragedy — Shakespeare's authority. North's Plutarch. Julius 
Caesar, though containing Romantic elements, is a truly 
Classic play. Its sustained elevation of style. Its freedom 
from ordinary sensational appeals. It has no villain, no 
commonplace love scenes, few women. How Shakespeare has 
caught the significance and magic of the idea of Rome. The 
"ampler ether and diviner air" to which we are transported 
from the vulgarities of modern life. The grouping of these 
god-like Romans resembles a masterwork in pure marble. 
Their reserved and weighty speech. Their Stoicism. 

Julius Ccesar. How the subject of Caesar's death is treated 
differently by Dante and Shakespeare — Reasons for this — 
The truth of each view. An atmosphere of horror hangs over 
Rome before the murder — "The sheeted dead" do "squeak and 
gibber" in "the streets of Rome." 

Dramatic necessity for representing Julius as over-proud 
and secure— His physical weaknesses insisted upon. Brutus. 
The man of moral integrity, conscious of what is owing from 
Brutus. He is a moralist, ignorant of men, mistaken in 
action, giving "reasons" for all he does — An Idealist, strong, 
tender, without personal animosity. Brutus in the world of 
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morality, Bichard II. in the world of sentiment, Hamlet in 
the world of thought have this in common, that they fail in 
practical life. Cassias. The practical observer and man of 
effective deeds — great even in his envy of Caesar. Mark 
Antony, the man of genius, the soldier, lover, and hero- 
worshiper — he hears plays, loves music — is addicted to pleas- 
ure — a generous egoist. He understands Brutus better than 
Brutus understands him. 



QUESTIONS OR SUBJECTS FOB ESSAYS. 
I. 

1. Shakespeare's treatment of History. 

2. Shakespeare's treatment of Kingship. 

3. The character of Richard III. 

II. 
1; The beauty of the Play in style and feeling. 

2. Richard II.'s character. 

3. Patriotism in Shakespeare. 

III. 

1. Practical success or failure of the various Shakespearean 

kings. 

2. The character of King John. 

3. Constance compared with Shakespeare's later heroines. 

IV. 

1. Blending of History and Humour — what it implies. 

2. The character of Falstaff. 

3. Shakespeare's Welshmen. 

V. 

1. Prince Hal and King Harry, are they different? Various 

accounts of the change in him. 

2. The Epic quality in Henry V. 

3. Shakespeare's attitude towards men of action. 

VI. 

1. How far is Julius Caesar a Classical play? 

2. The character of Brutus. 

3. The character of Mark Antony. 
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